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A Symposium on the Relation 


of Logzc to Metaphysics 


THE RELATION OF LOGIC 
TO METAPHYSICS' 


INCE the general topic of this session — the philosophical bear- 
S ings of modern logic — is obviously too broad to be treated in a 
short paper, I shall limit myself to a few considerations relevant to the 
relation of logic to metaphysics. First, I shall indicate my conception 
of the nature of philosophy; second, explain why I believe that logic 
does have an ontology ; and finally, discuss the philosophic bearings of 
a few of the mor nportant recent logical doctrines or methods of 
analysis upon metaphysical questions. 

I believe that a function of philosophy is to reveal the presupposi- 
tions of our beliefs about the world and to construct a hypothesis 
which satisfies these presuppositions and interrelates those of all fields 
of knowledge. 

I realize that in speaking of “presuppositions,” I am using an am- 
biguous word to stand for a meaning which needs careful analysis. 
Though I shall not try to satisfy that need here, I do want to make my 
meaning a little clearer. I shall do this by referring to the problem of 
the categories, for the metaphysician believes that categories are pre- 
supposed by certain generally accepted empirical propositions, 1.e., 
that certain categories must hold of the world in order for these 
propositions to be true. Needless to say, philosophers have disagreed 
on their categories; indeed their particular types of philosophy are 


? Read at the joint meeting of the Second Inter-American Congress of Philos- 
ophy, the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, and the 
Association for Symbolic Logic, Columbia University, December 31, 1947. 
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determined by the categories they accept. Here I am not supporting 
any particular categories but am concerned with the function of cate- 
gories and with what it means to say that they are presupposed. Let 
me illustrate. If a necessary condition of the holding of empirical law 


or of the validity of induction is objective ontological connections, and 
if these connections are causal, then the category of causality is pre- 


supposed. Similarly, if a necessary condition of the stable compres- 
ence of qualities and of dispositional properties is substance, then the 
category of substance is presupposed. 

I am not using the word “category” to stand for experiential traits 
of being but for organizing or interpretative notions which are not 
empirically given, but which transcend experience. Thus, no substance 
is given in an experience of the compresence of qualities, and no onto- 
logical connection is given in an experience of temporally ordered 
events. Hence the proposition that ordered events are an instance of a 
law could be true only if they are ontologically connected, and so 
presupposes ontological connections of which the law is a surrogate. 
Without such connections, a given correlation would be accidental 
and could not justify belief in the continuance of that correlation for 
unobserved cases. In saying that categories transcend experience, I do 
not mean to imply that transcendence of experience is part of the 
definition of “category,” but rather to emphasize that the function of 
a category is to interpret and not empirically to describe. Hence, 
observable traits of being, no matter how pervasive they may be, can- 
not do the job of categories. Take, for example, generalization. We 
generalize from observed data. In order to make sense of our doing 
this and in order to underwrite our belief that the generalization is 
probably true, the metaphysician suggests that the data are connected, 
perhaps tortuously, by an ontological causal relation. 


Of course it is one thing to point out presuppositions, formulate 
corresponding categories, and devise an ontological hypothesis in 
terms of them, and quite another to discover whether’ or not those 
categories are objective and the hypothesis true. Philosophers who 
doubt we shall ever be able to solve this speculative problem should 
acknowledge frankly the consequences, e.g., we shall not know whe- 
ther induction is valid. 

Many of us all the time and most of us some of the time despair of 
progress in speculative metaphysics and turn to critical philosophy. 
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Here we find heart in the contributions of Russell, Broad, Moore, 
Lewis, et al. Though perhaps less lofty, still the practitioners of “the 
analysis and definition of our fundamental concepts, and [of] the 
clear statement and resolute criticism of our fundamental beliefs” 
need bow before no man.? Yet I am convinced that no such analysis 


or criticism can be supported except by employing assumptions rooted 
in speculative philosophy. Thus in the purely abstract fields such as 
logic and mathematics we run into the problem of universals, and 
whenever we touch upon sensible experience we meet with the prob- 


lem of the categories. This seems true even in trying to replace the 
unclear, confused, or vague by the clear, distinct, and definite. The 
passage from anything to anything else presupposes a bridge between 
them. 

Though I have Platonic leanings in the philosophy of logic, I shall 
not present an ontology for logic but shall be content to offer a few 
remarks as rejoinders to an argument which would deprive it of an 
ontology. I refer to the theory that laws of logic are regulative prin- 
ciples for the use of language. I have no objection to using a principle 
regulatively or to rephrasing it as a rule for directing an activity. As 
far as I know, any principle can be stated and used as a rule. 

Since Professor Nagel has stated the antiontological position with 
admirable clarity, I shall center my remarks on some of his points. I 
doubt that I disagree with his positive assertions. I feel, however, that 
an instrument as ingenious and powerful as he allows logic to be 
must have something more to it than he is willing to admit. In short, I 
want to ask what is presupposed by a principle’s being regulative. 

Aristotle formulated the law of contradiction as follows : “The same 
attribute cannot at the same time belong and not belong to the same 
subject in the same respect.” Nagel argues that this formulation 
“makes possible the defense of the principle against all objections,” 
because it is always “possible, when an attribute is suitably specified, 
to discover a set of conditions [i.e., a respect] under which a thing 
does not both have and not have” it.* Accordingly, he says that the 
principle is so stated that it cannot be put to empirical test, since it 
functions as a criterion of any test situation and so precludes its being 


*C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, p. 18. 

*Ernest Nagel, “Logic without Ontology,” in Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 
213. Italics mine. 
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invalidated. “The crucial point,” he says, “is that in specifying both 
the attribute and the conditions, the principle is employed as a criterion 
for deciding whether the specification of the attribute is suitable and 
whether those conditions are in fact sufficiently determinate.” On this 
argument I wish to make two comments. 

(1) It is not clear to me that the principle functions as a criterion 
for deciding on the suitability of the attribute. Nagel would agree, I 
believe, that the principle may be restated as follows: “For any 
subject, attribute, and time, there is a respect such that it is false that 
that attribute belongs and does not belong to that subject at that time 
and in that respect.” Accordingly, the only thing it would be a cri- 
terion of is “respect.’’ Hence, the fact that the principle cannot be 
invalidated empirically is not due to any special self-protective for- 
mulation. 

(2) Nagel admits that, given an attribute and subject, it is always 
possible to discover a set of conditions, or a respect, so that the law 
will not be violated. This appears to entail that in every such case the 
required specification is supported by experience, and that we can 
know this in advance of experience. To some this is evidence in sup- 
port of the belief that the law of contradiction is an all-pervasive 


ontological truth. But Nagel offers an alternative explanation, namely, 
that the law is used as a “regulative principle for introducing distine- 
tions and for instituting appropriate linguistic usage.” 


I see no reason for introducing distinctions unless they are cal- 
culated to assist us in accomplishing our purposes, and I do not see 
how they can assist us unless they have some basis in fact. 

Also, a necessary condition of appropriate linguistic usage is ap- 
propriateness to our purposes and the given subject matter, and this 
involves that the language provide words and syntactical rules suf- 
ficient for the expression of the propositions we want or need to 
express in dealing with that subject matter, i. e., linguistic appropriate- 
ness requires relevance to something beyond linguistic usage. Hence 
the significance and validity of a regulative principle are not indepen- 
dent of the nature of the subject matter, but are a function of that 
nature, though perhaps not exclusively so. Such constitutive relevance 
to subject matter is presupposed by the regulative use of any principle. 

Logical laws are universal regulative principles, for they guide us 
in drawing distinctions in every subject matter. Hence, if the validity 
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RELATION OF LOGIC TO METAPHYSICS 
of a regulative principle is a function of the subject matter, then the 
validity of logical principles is a function of everything. 
Accordingly, the justification of using logical principles as rules 
directing us in making linguistic distinctions is found not in language 
but in that which we express by language. The terms of the distinc- 


tions are not linguistic, unless of course the subject matter is language 


but are directly experienceable, or, as in the case of operational 
definitions, indirectly supported by experience. Therefore, the theory 
that logical principles are ontological truths does not neglect the nor- 
mative or regulative use to which we put those principles but is a 
forthright attempt to account for that use. Though the amount of 
convention and verbal definition may be far more than most of us 
suspect, still I cannot see how linguistic distinctions could make a 
difference in dealing with the concrete world unless they represented, 
perhaps most deviously and indirectly, real distinctions in that world. 


If logic have an ontology, the ground of its principles would be more 
pervasive or more general than the categories of metaphysics. For 
those categories are interpretative hypotheses about experience. No 
one has shown that they are objectively valid in our world, let alone 
in every possible world. Some philosophers contrast categorial with 
logical principles by saying that the latter, though possibly not the 
former, hold of all possible worlds. The expression “possible world” 
is perhaps unfortunate, for it suggests that logical principles are 
surreptitiously used as criteria of “possible world.” At times this may 
have been the case, but I am not sure that what philosophers have 
intended to express is really circular. They may have meant only that 
no particular having qualities or relations will violate a logical law. 
Since a particular is ostensibly identifiable, it need not be tested by 
logical conformity before admission to the status of being. Of course, 
such a theory, though avoiding circularity, must provide support for 
the proposition that all such particulars conform to logical principles, 
perhaps by showing that it is a necessary truth or can be known a 
priori. I do not see how this can be done except by a realism with 
respect to qualities and relations, coupled with the premise that ac- 
quaintance with instances of qualities or relations reveals that the 
essence of quality and relation involves conformity with logical prin- 
ciples. My purpose is not to support this position but to show that a 
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philosopher asserting that logical laws hold in any possible world 
need not beg the question. 

The upshot of what I have said about logic is that its having an 
ontology not only is a sensible question but is presupposed by the uses 
to which we put it. 

In the remainder of this paper I want to consider the relation of 
logic to philosophy from another point of view. Russell has suggested 
that logic is to philosophy as mathematics is to physics. Though I sus- 
pect that analysis would reveal that this analogy is not so close as it 
might seem, and that its justification would raise a host of problems, 
still it does suggest an important bearing of logic on philosophy ; 
namely, that logic has provided tools and methods of. analysis, which 
may be fruitfully employed in solving philosophic problems. I shall 
remark briefly on three or four of the methods, which have been 
thought to have paramount philosophic significance, and indicate that 
each of them involves as premises or as presuppositions metaphysical 
propositions. 

One of these methods is Russell's theory of incomplete symbols or 
constructionism. It is a prescription and a method for translating sen- 
tences containing, besides logical words, nondenotative symbols, into 
sentences containing, besides logical words, only names which denote. 
Its purpose is to avoid unnecessary inferences or inferences of non- 
empirical objects. Omitting details and ambiguities in Russell's sev- 
eral expositions or employments of this method, I shall point out 
certain problems which a hitherto innocent metaphysician would en- 
counter should he try to put it to use.* 

(1) Given any sentence, he would first have to decide which, if any, 
of its constituents are incomplete. On a superficial level this might 
offer no great difficulty, e.g., with respect to such expressions as “the 
round square,” “the author of Waverley,” “a man,” etc. But when he 
tried to apply it to basic metaphysical issues the going would not be 
easy. He would have to decide which objects are in the range of the 
apparent variables. Would, e.g., common-sense objects like men, ta- 
bles, or other physical things, be there? This he could answer affirma- 


tively only if he knew that such words are denotative. Let us suppose 


“Since the purpose of this discussion is not to treat the problem of incomplete 
symbols but to use it to illustrate problems arising in the philosophic application 
of methods of logical analysis, I shall confine myself to Russell’s theory, omitting, 
consequently, reference to such variations as have been suggested by Quine. 
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that the ultimate constituents of the world are events or sense data. 
Then the variables, as they appear in Russell's examples, for instance 
in the function, ‘ wrote Waverley,” would have no values making 


the function true, for no event or sense datum wrote anything. A 
radical reformulation, or rather translation, would be required, having 
apparent variables whose range would be events or data. A corre- 
sponding problem would arise with respect to predicate words. Thus, 
“bald” in “The king of France is bald,” probably would have to be 
construed as an incomplete symbol too, for even if “bald” as ordinarily 
understood denotes a quality, it could hardly be this quality which 
would be correctly predicable of an event or datum. “Bald” might 
then turn out to be ambiguous: in some usages it would be an incom- 
plete symbol and in others it might be denotative. 


(2) The metaphysician would be impressed by reading that a con- 
struction, e.g., of a point, has the formal properties a mathematician 
ascribes to a point. But not for long, for he would soon discover that 
the phrase “a construction” or “‘a series” or “a collection” is itself 
an incomplete symbol, and that what is meant is only that any sentence 
employing such an expression is formally equivalent to one not em- 
ploying it. So the question does not concern two things having the 
same properties but only different formally equivalent sentences about 
basic elements. This, however, would be somewhat of a disillusion- 
ment, for the requirement of formal equivalence would not guarantee 
that the different sentences have the same meaning. 

(3) So our metaphysician might wonder why the words appearing 
in the original sentence, though not in its translation, might not also 
denote objects. Russell recognized this possibility in his refusal to 
deny existence to classes, even though he treated the word “class” as 
an incomplete symbol. Surely a theory of translation should not deny 
the existence of denotata to any symbol, for that is a material 
question hardly within the scope of language. The most it could imply 
is the empirical proposition that everything we can say using the 
word “class” can be said without using that word. And from this 
nothing more follows than that, if there are classes, then they are so 
interrelated with certain other things that we can get along without 
mentioning them — much, perhaps, as we can express the propositions 
of the logic of classes without using the word “product.” 

(4) Our hypothetical metaphysician would be most impressed with 
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the claim that by means of constructionism we can avoid inferring 
nonempirical objects, e.g., persistent substances. Thus, overlooking 
the problem of formal equivalence, if any empirical sentence about a 
chair can be replaced by one about the sensibilia of the chair, the infer- 
ence that a substantial chair exists and persists and in some way 
grounds its appearances is unnecessary. There is no gainsaying that 
this thesis has a fundamental bearing on philosophy and would in- 
trigue anyone having what Russell called a robust sense of reality. And 
certainly the results Russell has achieved by using it in the philosophy 
of physics and especially in the philosophy of mathematics are evidence 
of its employability. 

Nonetheless and granting all this, a more basic question arises ; 
namely, does the new sentence, or the construction replacing sub- 
stance, satisfy the categorial function of substance? For sake of argu- 
ment, let us grant that any empirical proposition about a presumed 
substance can be stated in terms of the elements of the construction, 
and hence that in practicing critical philosophy in the ‘eld of science, 
we need nothing more. The question I want to raise is this: Are the 
presuppositions of our beliefs, now reformulated in terms of the con- 
struction, automatically satisfied by it? Does the new sentence dis- 
pense with, or does the construction do, the metaphysical job the 
category of substance is charged with doing? I doubt both, because 
neither makes provision for the unity of the collection of data or of the 
series of events, and therefore neither validates any inference from 
some terms of the collection or of the series to others.* IT have always 
admired Russell for insisting that there is a genuine problem of induc- 
tion and for frankly admitting that he does not know how to solve it. 
It is, however, surprising that he has not seen that his improved 
Occam's Razor cuts so deep as to preclude any possibility of solving 
it. This may be clearer if we speak in terms of the category of causa- 
tion. A system like his does not provide for a distinction between 
accidental and nonaccidental uniformities or correlations. His con- 
structions out of elements temporally ordered make no provision for 
anything more than de facto orders. No laws can have any significance 
beyond that of accidental series or correlations: No general term, 
which can be inferred from one part of an empirical series, can be a 


°T have discussed this problem at some length in “A Defense of Substance,” 
Philos. Rev., LVI (Sept., 1047), 401-500. 
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warranty for any other part. So constructionism does not make cate- 
gories dispensable, but functions on quite a different level from them. 
Though 1 am not promoting any particular categories, I believe that 
natural law presupposes substance or some ontological causal connec- 
tion. In short, propositions devoid of incomplete symbols still have 
metaphysical presuppositions; and for their validation, categories 
transcending sensory experience are needed. 


Other problems which the philosopher would meet in putting Rus- 


sell’s theory into practice would be quite as serious; e.g., in the 
mathematical and physical applications of the method, certain proposi- 
tions are premised, which seem neither certifiable on logical grounds 
nor empirically verifiable ; for instance, those asserting continuity and 
infinite classes. Then there is the problem of conditionals contrary-to- 


fact, which seem to involve the category of substance or of ontological 
causation. So far no one has shown how such propositions can be 
interpreted along the empirical constructionistic lines Russell ad- 
vocates. 

The purpose of the foregoing remarks on the theory of incomplete 
symbols is not to criticize it but to indicate that its application pre- 
supposes metaphysical positions. In fact, I think this theory is a very 
useful philosophic device and that every philosopher should have to 
meet the issues upon which its employment depends. 

Another contribution of modern logic, which has made quite a stir 
in philosophic circles, is the theory that logical laws are tautologies, 
and that, therefore, they are empirically empty. Since I have already 
commented on the nature of logical principles, I shall offer only two 
remarks. First, their empirical emptiness does not follow from their 
tautological nature but from some theory which makes the possibility 
of empirical falsification a necessary condition of empirical content, or 
which denies empirical content to a proposition true on formal 
grounds. Whether it have empirical content or not, what is important 
about a tautological proposition and distinguishes it from an empirical 
one is that knowledge of its form is sufficient to knowledge of its 
truth. This brings me to the second point. 

A tautological formula of the propositional logic is defined as one 
which is true for every possible assignment of truth-values to its 
variables. There are, e.g., four combinations of truth-values for a 
formula having two variables. That these four are exhaustive of all 
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possibilities and are mutually exclusive is an a priori, necessary, but 
nonformal truth.® And it is upon it that the criterion of formal truth 
depends. Such reference to something other than the structure of a 
proposition or sentence cannot be eliminated by distinguishing levels 
of language. 

I suspect that the dubbing of logical laws as tautologies has been a 
liability to philosophers, because of the delusion of nonformal empti- 
ness etfected by this packed notion. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of modern logic is the logistic 
theory of mathematics. It has a threefold significance for philosophy : 
(1) It clarifies the nature of mathematical entities to a degree hither- 
to unprecedented in the philosophy of science; (2) It achieves an 
integration of two fields, mathematics and logic, which had been be- 
lieved to be distinct. And (3), as an example of logical analysis, the 
successful prosecution of this theory gives to logical methods the 
prestige and recommendation of an instrument unparalleled, except 
by mathematics itself, in analytic power. Some facility in the employ- 
ment of these methods is rapidly becoming an indispensable part of the 
equipment of any philosopher regardless of specialty. 

We must, however, avoid confusing abstract calculi or symbolic 
manipulation with interpretation. Thus, the logistic development as a 
calculus does not decide between constructivistic and realistic inter- 
pretations. Or, an ad hoc rule of symbolism for avoiding paradoxes 
does not remove the necessity of a philosophic interpretation of that 
rule, which interpretation might involve ontological commitments, 
e.g., a hierarchy of ontological types. 

There is too the matter of premises upon which this theory is built, 
e.g., if the theory of types is kept, then the axiom of infinity is re- 
quired, which is factual, nontautological, not logically certifiable, and 
vet fails to meet the criteria of verifiability so many logicians insist 
upon. And even if we could dispense with the theory of types, other 
propositions of similar status seem to be needed. Also there is the 
question of the extensional and existential nature of modern logic, 
with unsolved problems appearing at every juncture; e.g., the prob- 
lems we mentioned in speaking of constructions; the problem of gen- 
eral propositions and their relation to elementary propositions; the 


*T am not using the term “nonformal” so as to exclude “conceptual.” The 
word “four” stands for a constant, not for a variable. 
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basic assertion of existence, which the traditional logician, and cer- 
tainly most philosophers, would think inappropriate in logic. Reflec- 
tion on matters such as these should lead the logician to see that his 
own tools involve deep-rooted philosophic issues. 

The importance of the theory of types requires that we make special 
reference to it. Yet the complexities and unsolved problems of that 
theory make it particularly difficult to indicate its philosophic bear- 
ings except as a precept for avoiding contradictions. From the tenor 
of this paper it is obvious that I should expect this theory to have 
metaphysical presuppositions — presuppositions ramifying into every 
branch of philosophy, and perhaps involving a hierarchy of ontological 
tvpes. But whatever its correct interpretation turns out to be, there 
can be no doubt that typical distinctions have indispensable appiica- 
tion in the systematic development of any field of knowledge.* More 
important, however, is the fact that, in pointing the way to the solution 
of the paradoxes, the theory of types vindicates so far forth the ration- 
al process of the charge of basic defect. 

Though I believe that the modern logician has much of great value 
to contribute to the philosopher, we must however be careful not to 


confuse his methodological devices or his calculi with his philosophic 
interpretation of them. Thus during the last two decades many of the 


ablest logicians have fervently promoted nominalism, which is not a 
logical, but a metaphysical, theory. The desire to keep at a minimum 
the number of assumed or inferred kinds of entity is understandable. 
It is however perplexing how anyone can seriously believe, e.g., that 
in replacing propositions by sentences, he has replaced the abstract by 
the concrete, the inferred by the given, or the subsistent by the ex- 
istent. The word “sentence,” as used in logic, does not stand for marks 
on paper or for sounds heard or for any concrete existent given in 
experience, but for something quite as obscure and nonexperiential 
as a proposition or universal, and having an even more dubious status. 
Regardless, however, of the tenability of nominalism, my point is that 
any interpretation of a calculus of logic assumes, but does not estab- 
lish, a philosophic position. 
oa ae es EVERETT J. NELSON 
University of Washington . 


*F.g., Professor Karl Durr has found typical distinctions useful in inter- 
preting Plato’s argument in the Sop’ist (“Moderne Darstellung der platonischen 
Logik. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung des Dialoges ‘Sophistes, ” Museum Helveti- 
cum, 2, Fasc. 3, 106-194). 
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EVERETT J. NELSON ON 
“THE RELATION OF LOGIC 
TO METAPHYSICS” 


N OPENING the discussion of Nelson’s paper I wish to raise 
I questions about two matters which seem to me central, in the 
hope of clarification from him. One concerns his view that the cate- 
gories of substance and causality are needed in order for induction to 
be valid, and in order to justify our belief that induction is valid, the 
other concerns what is apparently his view, though it is not asserted, 
that laws of logic are ontological truths. Nelson says that a necessary 
condition of the validity of empirical inference is the ontological con- 
nectedness of some events with other events (p. 2), and that he 
“believes that natural law presupposes substance or some ontological 
causal connection” (p. 9). An essential point about substance and 
causal connection is that they are not experiential traits of being, and 
statements to the effect that there are such categories are not empiri- 
cally confirmable or disconfirmable. From this I conclude that such 
statements are nonempirical ; their truth or falsity makes no experien- 
tial ditference. 

The first question I want to put is this: How would the falsity of 
the statements “There are substances” and “There are objective con- 
nections between events” invalidate an inductive conclusion of the 
form “All A’s are B's”; and further, how could the assumption that 
these nonempirical statements are true justify us in believing that an 


empirical conclusion based on empirical evidence is true? First, sup- 


pose it is false that there are any persistent substances to account for 
the stable compresences of qualities we observe, and false that any 
such collections of qualities have anything beyond a regular connec- 
tion with other collections. According to Nelson, “iat the ordered 
events are an instance of a law could be true only if they are ontologi- 
cally connected” (p. 2). From this it follows that the fact that water 
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has in a given case frozen at 32° F. could be an instance of the law, 
“Water always freezes at 32° F.”, only if there were a nonexperien- 
tial substance to ground the appearances, or if the event of freezing 
has something more than a regular connection, and a nonexperiential 
one, with the state of affairs “32° F.”” On the supposition that there 


are no such substances or connections, it necessarily would be false 


that a case of water’s freezing at 32° was an instance of a law. Or 
what is the same thing, the statement “It is a general law that water 
freezes at 32°” entails one or both of the statements “Substances ex- 
ist,” “Objective connections exist.” This is to say that an empirical 


statement entails at least one of two nonempirical statements. If we 
accept the view that the falsity of these nonempirical statements in- 
validates an induction, this is the paradox we seem to face: that an 
empirical proposition entails the truth of an a-priori one. 

It can be argued conclusively that a nonempirical proposition can- 
not entail an empirical one; and since it seems questionable whether 
an empirical proposition can entail a nonempirical one, if Nelson's 
claim does have this consequence, it is itself insofar questionable. 
Nevertheless, the following thesis has a genuine appeal: Without such 
connectedness between events, no correlation would be more than 
accidental, nor could the correlation function as a premise to justify 
our belief in its continuance for unobserved cases (p. 8). In other 
words, if we believe substances and objective connections exist we 
shall more reasonably believe an observed correlation will hold for 
unobserved cases — that past data are reliable evidence of future data. 
I think its appeal lies in what is suggested by “substances and objec- 
tive connections exist,’ namely, that a matter of empirical fact is being 
asserted. But if I have not misunderstood Nelson, these do not assert 
empirical facts, since they are not confirmable or disconfirmable. | 
take it these propositions are necessary. The question then arises how 
conjoining them with the observational evidence makes it more rea- 
sonable to believe the conclusion. The conjunction of a necessary 
proposition with empirical propositions will be equivalent to — say 
no more than — the empirical propositions. So the necessary proposi- 
tion does not provide additional evidence for the conclusion and seem- 
ingly could not justify us in believing it. 

About the view which I have ascribed to Nelson, that the laws of 


logic are ontological truths, let it be said that he nowhere explicitly 
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states that such is his position. He confines himself to meeting argu- 
ments which would “deprive it [logic] of an ontology” (p. 3), and 
to making a series of statements which wouid naturally lead one to 
suppose that this is in fact his position, such as “that its [logic’s] 
having an ontology. ..is presupposed by the uses to which we put it” 
(p. 6); that “the theory that logical principles are ontological 
truths...is a forthright attempt to account for...[their] use” (p. 
5); that to assert “logical laws hold in any possible world need not 


beg the question” (p. 6). What he explicitly asserts is always 
weaker than the positive claim that logical principles are ontological 
truths. The question I want to put is this: What precise view is under 
discussion when he objects to arguments against it? That is, precisely 
what does it mean to say that logic has an ontology, or what seems 
somewhat clearer, that logical laws are ontological truths? Nelson 
makes it clear that the claim that laws of logic are regulative principles 


for the use of language is not inconsistent with their being something 
more than this, that the use we put them to presupposes that they are 
something more than this. Now if one looks at the use of some specific 
law, this claim is puzzling and unclear. I should have thought that in 
saying laws of logic are regulative principles, what should be meant 
is that they are rules which determine whether certain combinations 
of sentences make sense. For example, the logical principle “‘p. q. 2. 
p’ rules out, as asserting nothing, “She is both spiteful and malicious 
but not spiteful.” I cannot see what, if anything, its use presupposes. 
It seems to me the basic question puzzling Nelson is: What is the 
principle apart from its use? That is, what does it assert? I hazard 
the guess, from Nelson’s confessed Platonic leanings, that he wants to 
say they assert something about some reality or other — perhaps about 
abstract entities such as propositions, classes, attributes. 

Now [ want to say that they say nothing about empirical reality, 
that is, that they have no empirical content; but I am not sure what 
Nelson wants to say. He objects to inferring their empirical emptiness 
from their tautological nature, saying that this inference is supported 
either by the view that the possibility of empirical falsification is a 
necessary condition of empirical content or by the view that no propo- 
sition true on formal grounds has empirical content. I am not sure, but 
I think he considers these views questionable. I should say that what 


we mean by a proposition having no empirical content is that it is not 
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possible to discover conditions which would either verify or falsify it, 


not merely that it is impossible to falsify it, nor, as Nagel suggests, 
that it is always possible to discover conditions which verify it. If I 
am correct, then laws of logic necessarily have no empirical content. 
But I gather Nelson thinks the fact that a proposition true on formal 
grounds is- logically connected with a nonformal truth in some way 
controverts the claim that logical truths are empirically empty. For 
example, the fact that “p. q. 5. p” is formally true according to him 
“depends on” the a priori, nonformal truth that there are four mutual- 
ly exclusive and jointly exhaustive combinations of truth-values for 
“p” and “gq.” I suspect that the puzzle is whether either nonformal 
truths or formal truths can be assertions about realities, and whether, 
if they are about realities, they must not be said to have empirical 
content. 
ALICE AMBROSE 

Smith College 











THE METAPHYSICS OF LOGIC 


FIND myself in substantial agreement with much that Nelson 
I says in the first paper in the present symposium. I would like, 
however, to draw a distinction. On the one hand, Nelson claims that 
logic “does have an ontology” and that the logician’s tools “involve 
deep-rooted philosophic issues.” On the other hand, he ends his paper 
with the more modest assertion that “any interpretation of a calculus 
of logic assumes, but does not establish, a philosophic position.” By 
“interpretation” I take it he means what is sometimes spoken of as a 
metalogic, that is, a set of statements about logic, purporting to show 
what logic is. 

I wish to make some remarks in support of the latter of these two 
views. That is, I wish to defend the apparently uncontroversial stand 
that any metaphysics of logic, or less truistically, any philosophy of 
logic commits one to a general metaphysics. 

What I mean may be best disclosed by turning directly to certain 
views criticized by Nelson. The course of this discussion will lead 
gradually to the one main point I wish to make. 

Nelson opposes the antiontological position of Nagel. I take it that 
“antiontological” is an acceptable characterization of the position criti- 
cized, for Nagel has entitled the essay in which he states it, “Logic 
without Ontology.”! Nagel wishes to urge “an operational analysis of 
jormal concepts” and to “make plausible the view that the content of 
the formal disciplines has a regulative function in inquiry.’ 

Nelson makes the point that, if logic is thus able effectively to regu- 
late inquiry so that our nonlogical ends are more likely to be attained, 
then it must have some basis in fact. I think this point is well taken. 
I wish to urge another point, however. To say that logic does or can 
regulate inquiry is to say something about the world, something that is 
directly empirical. It is, in fact, simply a psychological statement about 
the higher mental processes. Much of what Nagel says as to the regu- 


‘This is Essay 10 in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1944). 
"Op. ctt., Dp. 22%. 
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lative use in actual measurement of irrational numbers, such as \/2, 
is thus empirical in the sense of stating how we humans can and do 
deal with certain sets of rational numbers. It is also empirical in 
tacitly stating how large sets of rational numbers obtained by mensura- 
tional operations tend to be distributed. I have no argument with 
Nagel on such directly empirical aspects of scientific methodology. 
But that logic can be and is so applied surely furnishes no argument 
that logic has no ontological implications, unless perchance it is al- 


ready assumed that empirical statements are without ontological im- 
plication. 


I am sure that Nagel must be aware of this. Hence I am tempted to 
give a far more radical interpretation of his essay. Perhaps he means 
to say that the only function of logic is to regulate inquiry. But in this 
formulation the weasel word “function” threatens to beg the issue. It 


is, I take it, a behavioral term, a predicate of a pragmatic metalan- 
guage, to use the jargon of the semioticians. As such, even this last 
formulation would give only an empirical statement of no direct 
relevance to ontology. Let me, then, put the matter boldly. Perhaps 
Nagel means to hold that a logical principle simply is a way in which 
inquiry is regulated.* The inferential principle of ponendo ponens, for 
example, would be nothing but a way in which we restrict our infer- 
ential proclivities during the process of inquiry. 

What does this mean? Let us use Nagel’s own method. First we ask, 
does “logical principle” have any reference for Nagel independent of 
this sort of statement ? Or does he intend simply to specify what it is 
to mean by laying down the above as a proposal? Can he identify a 
logical principle by some test connected with the traditional use of the 
term before he investigates whether it is, or could effectively be, used 
to regulate inquiry? If not, he is simply giving his own regulation as 
to how “logical principle” is to be used. On this latter basis, any 
answer to our problem of the relation between logic and ontology is 
obviously guilty of begging the question, or, more accurately, is no 
answer but only a set of words that looks like an answer. 





*’ This extreme interpretation is at least suggested by such passages as the 
following: “Does it not therefore seem reasonable to attempt to understand the 
significance of logico-mathematical concepts and principles in terms of the opera- 
tions associated with them in [specific] contexts and to reject interpretations of 


their ‘ultimate meaning’ which appear gratuitous and irrelevant in the light of 
such an analysis?” (p. 211). 
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But now suppose there is such a test. Then it is an open, and I would 
say a factual, question whether every logical principle is or can be used 
effectively to regulate inquiry. Many logical principles, as traditionally 
understood, are known, and we have every reason to hold that many 
more are unknown, which have not been so used and apparently can- 
not be (human inquiry being the sort of thing it is). An absurd 
but legitimate example is the syllogistic principles in the form, 
(p>q) (g>r) . . . (s>t)>(p>t), where the ellipsis abbreviates an in- 
definitely long series of implications such that the implicans of each 
is the implicate of the preceding one. 

However, let it be granted that on such a traditional specification 
of the meaning of “logical principle” every logical principle has been 
or at least could be used effectively to regulate some inquiry. It still 


would not be the case that to be a logical principle just is to be a way 


of regulating inquiry. A logical principle might well be a tool of in- 
quiry much as an axe is a tool of woodcutting — by having a positive 
nature of its own that fits it for its function. Nelson really presupposes 
this distinction between the nature of a logical principle and its fitness 
for regulating inquiry when he contends that to be appropriate for 
such a use a logical principle must have some basis in fact. My pur- 
pose is less controversial, however. I do not even intend to insist that 
to be a logical principle is something different by its every nature from 
what it is to be a regulative rule of inquiry, though I firmly believe the 
two are different. Perhaps my point can best be made circuitously. 

The view I have ascribed to Nagel, that logical principles are noth- 
ing but regulative devices in inquiry, is not itself a logical principle. 
It is clearly a metalogical statement. It expresses a philosophy of logic. 
And so it must be put alongside other philosophies of logic to bring 
out its nature. Some of these others are represented by the following 
statements: “Logical principles are extremely broad empirical gen- 
eralizations”’ ( Mill) ; “Logical principles are necessary connections in 
nature intuited by reason’”’ (Aristotle) ; “Logical principles are tautol- 
ogies” (Wittgenstein) ; “Logical principles are L-truths established 
by the syntactical rules of the language’’ (Carnap). 

In order to make my point about all such metalogical statements as 
those just listed, it is well that I specify what I think such terms as 
“logical principle,” “logical truth,” and “logic” have traditionaily 
meant. I think we can find two elements that are well-nigh universal. 
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On the one hand, such terms as “deduction,” “‘consequence,” “‘theo- 
rem,’ “premise,” always closely associated with “logic” in traditional 
usage, seem to indicate that “logical principle” has meant some way 
propositions are or can be connected, so that from some propositions 
others can be derived, or so that some propositions imply others or 
follow from others (where “others” is not meant to exclude “the same 
ones”). Moreover, such terms as “logical cogency,” “strict deducibili- 
ty,’ “necessary consequence,” likewise part of traditional usage, seem 
to indicate an element of necessity in the connection of propositions 
just referred to. I propose therefore to say that “logical principle” 
shall be used to mean any general form of entailment, and “logical 
truth” any case of entailment. “Logical” will refer to the character or 
relation of entailment. Though this is a proposal as to words, it is 
designed to point out something nonverbal, or, if verbal, in an object- 
language relative to these words. As I see it, the philosophy of logic is 
an attempt to understand the nature and status of the logical.* 

On the interpretation suggested above, Nagel means to say, “There 
is no entailment in the world distinguishable from our methods of con- 
trolling inquiry. The character, entailment, simply is the character, 
regulative-rule-of-inquiry.” Such a view happens to be very unaccept- 
able to me. For one thing, I would hate to think that whenever I 
have relied upon an entailment to prove my case or disprove my op- 
ponent’s I was relying simply upon a regulative rule of inquiry, and I 
rather imagine Nagel, if he should turn his attention to the question 
of validity as contrasted with psychological acceptability, would feel 
the same way. But apart from our feelings on the matter, entailment 
just isn’t the same sort of character as regulative-rule-of-inquiry. 
However, this is not the point I want primarily to make. I rather want 
to urge that this view, whether tenable or untenable, is a metaphysical 
view. To say that entailment just is regtilative-rule-of-inquiry is not 
to make an empirical statement about how inquiry is actually carried 
on. Nor is it simply a regulative rule in a certain inquiry. It is the cate- 
gorial claim that the world does not include the character, entailment, 
as anything different from mere regulative-rule-of-inquiry. It may be 
a better metaphysics than any “Platonic” one with a “hypostatic sub- 
ject matter,” but it is just as truly a metaphysics. 


My point may be made clearer by comparing Nagel’s position with 


* This is not all there is to the philosophy of logic, but it is central. 
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the others I have referred to. In one rather obvious interpretation, 
Mill meant to assert that entailment simply is inseparable association 
due to an extremely large number of positive instances of occurrence 
together in experience with no negative ones. Here again, as a matter 
of fact, I would demur. The character, entailment, is not the character, 
inseparable association in experience, although it may well be that we 
come to think entailment only upon having built up an inseparable as- 
sociation between the propositions so related. But again my main point 
is not the tenability of Mill’s view. I wish rather to stress that it is a 
metaphysical view. To say that there is no character, entailment, in 
the world that is other than the character, inseparable association in 
human minds, is not to make an empirical statement. Yet such a state- 
ment is in some broad way a statement about what is in the world. 
For Aristotle the necessary condition for our knowledge of entail- 
ment is intellectual intuition superseding some amount of association 
in experience. This is so, on one interpretation of Aristotle, because 
for him entailment simply is necessary connection of fact. If the reader 
has thought up to this point that I was merely trying to revise Aris- 
totelian objective necessity —I believe Nelson would like to revive 


this metaphysics —I wish now to correct any such impression. If 
there is objective necessity relating different facts, for example, if 
there is causal necessity, then at least some entailment could be given 
objective basis. But it would not be this basis; in fact, its relation to 


this basis would be a serious problem for philosophical clarificaticn. 
Let us say that a necessarily causes >. Then no doubt we would admit 
that », which asserts a, entails g, which asserts b. But how the neces- 
sity in the pair of facts produces or grounds the necessity in the rela- 
tion of the statements would remain a difficult question. For the con- 
nection of facts must not be confused with the connection of state- 
ments, nor the necessity of the former with the necessity of the latter. 
But I have gone too far in the direction of stating my own metaphy- 
sics. It is possible that Aristotle or some other rational intuitionist 
actually held that entailment just is objective, necessary connection, 
perhaps as apprehended by reason. In this case the metaphysical char- 
acter of such a position is obvious to everyone. 

Similarly for the Wittgensteinian philosophy of logic. For Wittgen- 
stein® a logical truth is a tautology. A logical truth is a molecular prop- 





*I am, of course, referring to the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus. 
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osition that is true whatever the truth-value of its elements. This means 
that it is true by virtue of its form alone. This, Wittgenstein thinks, 
shows the completely nonempirical character of logical propositions. 
I am not sure that it does, save as one makes this a tautology by as- 
suming that the formal and the empirical are mutually exclusive. To 
say that they are thus exclusive is to take a metaphysical stand. 
Nelson remarks on this point, and I shall not press the matter further. 
My present concern is to emphasize that in saying entailment is the 
same thing as tautology one is making a metaphysical claim. It is a 
claim I personally reject. I believe every entailment is tautologous ; 
but the nature of entailment is not simply the nature of tautology. As 
G. E. Moore would say, it is significant to say that entailment is tau- 
tologous ; its denial would not just be absurd. It is possible that Witt- 
genstein did not mean to identify entailment with tautology, but rather 
to characterize it as tautologous.® 

But to return to my major point. To say that entailment just is 
tautology, that it has no nature in any way distinguishable from tau- 
tology, is to make a metaphysical claim. It is surely not an empirical 
statement. Nor is it itself a tautology. Only molecular propositions in 
a language talking about the world can, for Wittgenstein, be tautolo- 
gous. But this, if it could be formulated (Wittgenstein would say it 
could not) would be a nonmolecular, metalinguistic sentence ; its truth 
would not be a truth-function of its elements. And it may not be beside 
the point to indicate that Wittgenstein was himself aware that his 
position was metaphysical. “It is clear that it must show something 
about the world that certain combinations of symbols —which essen- 
tially have a definite character — are tautologies.””? 


Carrap® has said that logical truth is analytic. A proposition is an- 


alytic if it asserts an L-consequence, that is, a consequence derived 
from the null class of premises by means of L-transformation rules. 
Since L-transformation rules are simply a certain sort of syntactical 





*Stri-th, of course, Wittgenstein could say nothing about either entailment 
or tautology, since this would require a metalanguage, whose possibility he 
denies. 

7 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 6.124. 

°T am referring to the Carnap of The Logical Syntax of Language and 
Philosophy and Logical Syntax. I am not in a position at present to say any- 
thing about Meaning and Necessity. But if my point can be made as regards the 
earlier, more explicitly antimetaphysical stage of Carnap’s thought, I have a feel- 
ing that it could be established more readily for the later. 
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rules, we may interpret Carnap as saying that entailment is a purely 
syntactical relation. Again I find myself in disagreement with the 
metaphysics involved. Of course Carnap may set up a language such 
that in place of entailment there is syntactical L-consequentiality. But 
to say that this language has an adequate place for what is tradition- 
ally called entailment seems to recognize that entailment has a char- 
acter of its own, not simply identifiable with L-consequentiality. How- 
ever, to say that there is no character of entailment in the world, that 
there is only L-consequentiality in the syntax of various languages, 
is to say something about the world, not merely about language and its 
syntax. And it is to say something that is not empirical. It is, I sub- 
mit, categorial. 

I am perfectly aware of a basic objection to my method of treating 
these philosophies of logic. The neo-Wittgensteinians® would probably 
accuse me of misinterpretation. They would probably say that, where- 
as I claim that Nagel, Mill, Aristotle, Wittgenstein, and Carnap are 
saying something categorial about the status of the logical in their 
various ways, what these men are really doing is to recommend a new 
linguistic usage. In place of such a word as “entailment,” they wish 
philosophers to use other words. Nagel is recommending that ‘“‘entail- 
ment” be replaced by “regulative rule of inquiry”; Mill recommended 
that ‘inseparable association” be substituted, and so on. 

But on this interpretation it is perfectly legitimate to ask, what are 
the grounds of the recommended change? It can hardly be supposed 
that intelligent men would urge a change in linguistic usage that was 
completely groundless, for which absolutely no reason could be given. 
And I think a psychological analysis of why these particular men 
developed the language-idiosyncrasies they exhibit is not to the point 
here. Now whatever the grounds — whether that the world is made up 
of atomic facts, that the world is composed of organisms-in-situations, 
that the world is nothing but states of mind in various sequences and 
coexistences, or what have you — whatever the different grounds of 
the recommended linguistic change, these grounds are metaphysical. 
I say this first because I think I can find such general metaphysical 
positions actually operative in their thought. In the second place, this 
seems definitely suggested by the fact that their controversy concern- 
ing the nature and status of the logical is not resolved by empirical 


*T have in mind such men as John Wisdom and Norman Malcolm. 
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techniques. They seem to have no inclination to decide the issue by 
observation ; observation is apparently irrelevant. 

But the neo-Wittgensteinian might object. He might say that 
these philosophers have grounds for their views but that the grounds 
are not metaphysical; they are merely linguistic. To say that “entail- 
ment” should be replaced by “tautology,” to use one example, is 
simply to point out a similarity in the way “entailment” is ordinarily 
used and the way “tautology” is defined via entries in a truth-table. 
(Of course there are also dissimilarities, as Hall’s dissatisfaction 
intimates.) The recommendation is therefore reasonable, since it gives 
insight into ordinary usage and thereby helps remove verbal perplexi- 
ties which are the source of philosphical puzzlement. 

I do not feel comfortable, however, about any such interpretation 
of these philosophers of logic. They do not seem to be recommending 
a change in linguistic usage, and in particular they do not seem to be 
recommending a therapy for the removal of puzzlement. A state- 
ment of John Wisdom’s expresses my uneasiness most accurately. 
“This naturally gives rise to the question, ‘If the proper business of 
philosophy is the removal of puzzlement, would it not best be done by 
giving a drug to the patient which made him entirely forget the state- 
ments puzzling him or at least lose his uneasy feelings 7’ This of course 
will never do....The philosopher’s purpose is to gain a grasp of the 
relations between different categories of being, between expressions 
used in different manners....Only such treatment of the puzzles as 
increases a grasp of the relations between different categories is 
philosophical.’”!° 

I do not wish to make too much of this verbal gesture of friendliness 
toward metaphysics — after all, Wisdom is much too sophisticated to 
allow himself to be caught by his own words. But apart from mere 
verbalisms, it does seem that the neo-Wittgensteinians have a meta- 
physics, the metaphysics embodied in common sense or everyday lan- 
guage. It is only on the supposition that everyday language is com- 
pletely adequate, once it is clarified, that they are satisfied in reducing 
philosophy to recommendations, often contradictory, that serve to 
bring out the similarities and dissimilarities of terms in everyday dis- 
course. 


Philosophical Perplexity,” Pré of the Aristotelian Society, 


XXXVII_ (1936-1937), 77-78 


44°12 
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Moreover, there occurs frequently in the writings of this group an 
assumption to the effect that controversies between philosophers can 
be of two kinds only: either they are controversies as to matter of fact 
or they are opposing recommendations as to language.’ But what is 
the ground of this restriction? Why may there not be other kinds of 
controversies between philosophers; why may there not be categorial 
controversies ? That there cannot be is not itself an observable matter 
of fact. Is it just a linguistic recommendation on their part? I think 
not. I think it involves a tacit metaphysics. It is tacitly supposed that 
the world is made up of matter of fact and language. I am not con- 
cerned to oppose this metaphysics but simply to point it out. 

My argument is, then, not that every logic is metaphysical but that 
every philosophical metalogic is; each reflects a general categorial 
system. Nelson speaks of categories as “organizing or interpretative 
notions which are not empirically given, but which transcend experi- 
ence.” Something like this is what I have in mind by “category,” 
though I am not too clear what he means by it. In particular, I do not 
understand what he means by “interpreting,’ which he gives as the 
function of a category marking it off from empirical description. This 


is not meant as a criticism, since in dealing with categories ordinary 
modes of communication tend to break down. 


I cannot here attempt to say positively what a category is.'* I think, 
in fact, that this is one of the most difficult of all philosophical tasks ; 
perhaps it is the source of most philosophical perplexities. Negatively, 
I would say that a category is not an empirical predicate, nor is it a 
merely linguistic predicate. In fact, I would warn that no category 
properly appears as a predicate of any kind. I realize that I have 
spoken of entailment as a character or relation, and this I must now 
rescind. Categories are features (I purposely use a loose word) of 
the world revealed in the major syntactical forms necessary to a clari- 
fied language adequate to talk about the world. I would adhere to the 
earlier \Wittgensteinian position that the structure of the world shows 
itself in the structure of our language — but only in a language much 
richer than Wittgenstein’s. 


“Compare, for example, Norman Malcolm’s “Moore and Ordinary Lan- 
guage,” in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp (Northwestern 
University, 1942). 

“T have tried to suggest, in the case of the category of value, what I mean by 
“category” in “A Categorial Analysis of Value,” Philosophy of Science, XIV 
(1047), 333-344. 
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Hence I would not speak of empirical statements as having cate- 
gorial or metaphysical presuppositions, as does Nelson. That is, there 
are properly no categorial statements, and if there were, they would 
not be implied by empirical sentences since they would have to be 
in a metalanguage. There are rather only categorial aspects of our 
sentences. 

In my own metaphysics, entailment is one such syntactical aspect 
of some of our sentences. The world is so made up that some proposi- 
tions do entail some propositions. This feature is there, to be dealt 
with in some fashion, to be given some basis and status, but not to be 
reduced to anything else. Some philosophers of logic, among them 
Nagel, deny this, or so it seems. But the denial that something is a 
category is itself categorial and can occur only on the basis of a general 
metaphysics. And this after all is the sum and substance of the present 
paper. 

EVERETT W. HALL 


State University of Iowa 











IN DEFENSE OF LOGIC 
WITHOUT METAPHYSICS 


HE ESSAYS of Nelson and Hall raise many important issues 
concerning the relation of logic and metaphysics, but I have 
room to comment briefly on only three of them. 


Since nearly everything Nelson says depends on his views concern- 
ing the nature and function of ontological categories, these require 
attention first. He believes categories to be organizing or interpretative 
notions referring to “objective ontological connections” that constitute 
the “presuppositions” of our ordinary beliefs. However, categories in 
his conception do not denote any empirical traits of being and in fact 
“transcend” experience, for no observable characteristics of the world, 
however pervasive they may be, can fulfill their office. Nelson does not 
develop these suggestions, though he supplies some illustrations to 
clarify his intent. Thus he declares that if a necessary condition for 
the validity of induction is the existence of objective ontological con- 
nections that are causal, then the category of causality is presupposed 
by induction and empirical law. Moreover, he maintains that unless a 
presumed law is a “surrogate” for such ontological connections, the 
observed correlations which are instances of the law are “accidental, 
and could not justify belief in the continuance of the correlation for 
unobserved cases.”” Nelson recognizes difficulties in establishing the 
thesis that causality is indeed an ontological category ; but he never- 
theless believes that unless and until the thesis is established we are 
precluded from knowing “whether induction is valid.” 

There is much that is puzzling about these claims. One is at first 
tempted to conceive Nelson's ontological connections as relations com- 
parable if not identical with those which the various special sciences 
seek to discover; for the laws of the latter also “transcend” experi- 


ence in the sense that they assert more than what is ever actually ob- 
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served. However, that temptation must be put aside, since he not only 
expressly denies that categories refer to empirical traits, but also re- 
gards them as a sort of underpinning which is to warrant the extra- 
polations scientists make when they conclude to anything beyond 
actually observed fact. Moreover, since knowledge of ontological con- 
nections is said to be required for justifying induction, it is clear that 
Dr. Nelson’s metaphysical hypotheses cannot be established by any of 
the customary inductive operations on pain of obvious circularity. 
How then does Nelson propose to establish the “objectivity” of his 
categorial assumptions? On this point he is unfortunately not ex- 
plicit. He does assert that certain categories “must hold of the world” 
if commonly accepted empirical propositions are to be true; and he 


also appears to maintain that the ontological connections presupposed 


by logical principles can be known a priori as necessary. It seems 
unlikely, however, that he regards ontological propositions as analytic 
consequences of generally accepted empirical or logical ones — in the 
manner in which, for example, the Pythagorean theorem is an analytic 
consequence of the Euclidean premises. For if the “necessity” he as- 
cribes to them as grounds for the truth of empirical beliefs were con- 
ceived in this way, why should there be any special problem in estab- 
lishing metaphysical hypotheses, as Nelson admits there is, and why 
should more than temporary doubt ever arise as to whether a given 
set of categories is necessitated (or logically entailed) by a given set 
of beliefs ? Nor is it plausible to suppose that he views them as analytic 
truths of the same order as those of logic and arithmetic, for very 
much the same reasons. Nelson’s ontology thus appears to consist of 
synthetic a priori propositions. However, beyond a vague and un- 
developed suggestion that the consideration of particular instances 
might “reveal” necessary ontological connections (presumably by 
means of a peculiar kind of “intuition” or “insight” ), he does not indi- 
cate how such propositions may come to be known. But if an ontology 
is indeed possible only if synthetic a priori knowledge is obtainable, 
then it is pertinent to recall that while the issue as to whether there 
is such knowledge is perhaps not finally closed, the actual evidence 
supplied by modern logical research is overwhelmingly negative. 

But let me waive these difficulties, and assume that in some fashion 
or other Nelson’s ontological hypotheses can be shown to be “objec- 
tive.” There still lurks the problem as to how ontological categories 
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are to be used for “justifying” induction or in “accounting” for the 
regulative function of logical principles. Does Nelson believe that if 
the category of causality is objective, knowledge of this fact con- 
tributes anything to validating any particular empirical generaliza- 
tion? Consider an example. That ice floats in water is a widely ac- 
cepted belief, supported by direct observational evidence as well as by 
thermodynamic theory and the empirical data collated by the latter. 
Suppose that some doubt were to arise as to the scope of this gen- 
eralization — for example, as to its validity for regions remote from 


the earch or for strongly irradiated bodies of water. Does the assumed 


fact that causality is an objective ontological category help in any way 


to resolve this question? If Nelson thinks it does, he must be pre- 
pared to show that the ontological truth either entails or makes more 
“probable” a unique member of a set of alternative empirical hypothe- 
ses; and in that case he will be embarked on a program which, in 
the light of our actual knowledge concerning changes in scientific 
generalizations and the factors controlling these alterations, hardly 
promises to be successful. On the other hand, if no such claims are 
made for the ontological assumption, in what manner can it serve to 
justify induction? If the objectivity of the category of causality is 
compatible with each of several conflicting empirical hypotheses, all 
of which may be supported by competent but nonetheless insufficient 
experimental evidence, that ontological truth is patently inept for 
justifying any particular conclusion that may be inductively drawn 
from that evidence. Of what earthly use then is the ontological foun- 
dation Nelson thinks it is so essential to construct ? 

Again, does Nelson believe that by assuming ontological connections 
for which the laws of logic are to be viewed as “surrogates,” he can 
“account” for the validity of the latter or explain their regulative role 
in inquiry ? If he does, he must in consistency also maintain that unless 
these connections are known we cannot know whether logical laws are 
universally valid and necessary —a claim that is surely false. But if 
this is not his contention, then just what is the relevance of ontologi- 
cal assumptions for a theory of logic? If they shed no light on the 
many still unsolved problems that are encountered in the construction 
of adequate systems of logic — and there is not a shred of evidence 
that they do — the demand that a philosophy of logic must search out 
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the ontological presuppositions of logical principles appears to be 
entirely gratuitous. 


I] 


This brings me to Nelson’s specific arguments intended to show 
that logical principles, such as the principle of contradiction, have 
ontological presuppositions. 

In the first place, he takes issue with the view I had expressed that 
this principle cannot be invalidated simply because of its ‘‘self-protec- 
tive formulation,” since it serves as a criterion for deciding whether 
an attribute is suitably specified. Nelson maintains in opposition that 
at best the principle prescribes the conditions under which a “respect” 
is suitable for predicating an attribute of some object. But this is per- 
haps only a minor disagreement, since as far as I can see the principle 
still cannot be invalidated because of its self-protective formulation, 
even if he is right on this particular point. I think, nevertheless, that 
he oversimplifies matters when he separates as sharply as he does the 
specification of attributes from the specification of the respects in 
which they may be predicated. Even a cursory examination of contexts 
in which empirical predicates are defined with some degree of com- 
pleteness shows that the statement of the respect in which a term is to 
be applied is an essential part of its definition and therefore of its 
meaning. 

Sut Nelson advances another argument for his main thesis. He 
declares that the law of contradiction can function as a regulative 
principle, only because the distinctions it helps to introduce are cap- 
able of serving our purposes and therefore have “‘some basis in fact.” 
More generally, he maintains that “the significance and validity of a 
regulative principle are not independent of the nature of the subject 
matter, but are a function of that nature, though perhaps not exclu- 
sively so.” Hall also adopts this argument and makes a similar point 
in noting that “A logical principle might well be a tool of inquiry much 
as an axe is a tool of woodcutting — by having a positive nature of its 
own that fits it for its function.” 


I have two comments on this line of reasoning. It would be folly to 
deny that the significance and validity of regulative principles and of 
the distinctions they help to introduce are not independent of “the na- 
ture of the subject matter.” But just what is the subject matter that 
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requires attention when logical principles are under discussion? Is it 
the obviously relevant one which contains processes involving human 
beings who are inquiring into the facts of their complex environments, 
or is it something that does not necessarily include such processes ? Ii 
it is the former, then the claim that an ‘‘ontology” is presupposed by 
logic seems to me potentially reasonable and conceivably innocent. 
For as I see it, it is the character and objectives of reflective and in- 
quiring processes which require and validate certain regulative prin- 
ciples as instruments for effectively achieving definite ends. But if, as 
I suspect, Nelson and Hall have in mind something like the second 
specification of “subject matter,” if the “basis in fact” of logical prin- 
ciples which they mention is a basis in some pervasive ontological 
traits of things-in-general, then their reference to subject matter is 
question-begging and, as already suggested, not obviously relevant. 
Let me pursue for a moment Hall’s reference to the “positive na- 
ture” of an axe as the ground of its fitness to be a woodcutting tool. 
It is beyond dispute that the parts of the physical object which serves 
as an axe can be studied quite apart from their role in woodcutting 
operations. And it is also beyond dispute that the suitability of that 


object for woodcutting depends on such factors as the shape, size, 
weight, and hardness of its head and shaft. But it is also well to re- 


member that it is such factors that are relevant in considering the 
adequacy of any proposed “regulative principle” for handling axes, 
and that as far as anyone has been able to show no assumption about 
pervasive ontological connections is needed for using the tool effec- 
tively. Certainly the burden of proof must rest on those who might 
insist that the tool cannot be fully understood or the rules for its usage 
warranted unless these rules are known to be “surrogates” for onto- 
logical connections. Moreover, in characterizing a physical object as 
an axe, one is attributing to it functional properties which are ex- 
hibited only in definite contexts of human employment, and any regu- 
lative principles which might be proposed for maintaining those func- 
tions can be validated only in those contexts. Neither those functions, 
nor the rules for exercising them, can be derived from considerations 
that do not specifically include human effort and human goals. And I 
wish to suggest that ontological presuppositions are no more relevant 
in “accounting” for logical principles than they are for warranting any 
regulative principles for the use of axes. 


x 
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I come to my second comment. The argument of Nelson and Hall 
seems to me to illustrate the subtle but common error of attributing to 
things as inherent possessions properties which they manifest only 
under certain conditions. Gross examples of this fallacy are found in 
much so-called primitive and popular thought, as when the character 
of being dangerous is literally ascribed to a river or mountain as an 
inherent trait, or when a color is attributed to an object independently 
of conditions of illumination. I imagine the fallacy is a consequence of 
an uncritical use of some vague principle of continuity, an extreme 
instance of which, to cite an example of Lovejoy, is the view that when 
a rabbit is killed by a rifle shot this is so because death must have been 
contained in the barrel. If I understand Nelson and Hall, their argu- 
ment is in principle no different. For they appear to be saying that 
since distinctions, contradictions, compatibilities, entailments, and 
other logical traits are manifested in those sectors of the world con- 
taining language and inquiry, these traits can occur in those sectors 
only if they are also present in every nook and cranny of nature. 
Doubtless it is true that the world is such that logical distinctions and 
relations appear in it in contexts of reflection and inquiry ; and if such 


an assertion together with a countless number of others (for example, 
that the world is such that smoke is now belching from a certain chim- 
ney) give satisfaction, there is no reason for not making them. But 
such reformulations of well-established facts so as to give them an 
aura of metaphysical profundity are trivial and illumine nothing which 
may have been previously obscure. On the other hand, I fail to see 


what theoretical advantages are gained by supposing that a property 
known to be displayed only under specified conditions must be founded 
upon a duplicate property pervasive throughout nature. That student 
of William James who asserted that the earth rests on rocks, and who, 
upon repeated questioning as to what supports that firm foundation, 
finally declared, “I might as well tell you that there are rocks all the 
vay down,” would doubtless have been able to see what escapes me, 
for he was obviously a born metaphysician. 

The central issue under dispute, so it appears to me, is therefore 
whether, as a consequence of the operations of thought and language, 
distinctive traits are brought into being which do not occur apart from 
those operations. There is at least prima facie evidence in support of 
an affirmative answer; at any rate, many competent thinkers agree in 
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holding that, for example, though contradictions manifestly do occur, 
they occur only in discourse and nowhere else in the wide expanse of 
nature. For my own part, it is only on the assumption that the state- 
ments of logic express and help organize relations between our mean- 
ings, and do not formulate some ultimate structure of all being, that I 
can make intellectual ends meet. For I do not know how else to recon- 
cile the necessary and a priori character of logical principles with the 
requirements of a consistent experimentalism concerning all existen- 
tial matters. That is the rationale for attempting to render an account 
of logic without benefit of ontology. 


III 


I wish, finally, to make some quite general observations on Hall’s 
contention that any philosophical account of logical principles in- 
volves a metaphysics. 

Let me first remark in passing, in reply to his prodding queries, that 
I did not imagine myself in the essay to which he refers to be pre- 
scribing an arbitrary usage for the phrase “logical principle,” and that 
I assumed I was employing it in the customary sense found in the 
standard logical literature. Moreover, I do not think that anything I 
did say requires a construction according to which “to be a logical 
principle just is to be a way of regulating inquiry,” and according to 
which also “there is no entailment in the world distinguishable from 
our methods of controlling inquiry” since “the character, entailment, 
simply is the character, regulative-rule-of-inquiry.” On the contrary, I 
did assert in so many words, and assert more explicitly now, that logi- 
cal principles do possess what Hall calls a “positive nature” of their 
own —they are analytic, a priori truths, standing in relations of 
entailment to each other and to other propositions, and possessing 
internal formal structures of various degrees of complexity. Nor did I 
presume to deny the obvious fact that certain statements can be shown 
to express relations of entailment while others can be established as 
formulations of a priori laws of logic, without a prior consideration 
of the regulative role of such statements in discourse and inquiry. I 
greatly fear that Hall has been wasting good ammunition upon me. 


3ut to come to his central thesis. In what sense of “metaphysics” 
does a philosophical account of logical principles involve it? Clearly, 
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if that sense requires no more than that, when attempting such an 
account, one must be talking of something besides language, then all 
but specialists who confine their attention to syntactical properties of 
symbolic systems are metaphysicians. Again, if the claim simply 
asserts that every empirical statement involves an ontology by “im- 
plication,” then all of us are metaphysicians ; and the sole remaining 
problem is to determine what exactly is implied by our empirical 
beliefs. 

However, one thing is fairly certain, that a speculative ontology of 
the kind indicated by Nelson is not implied by those beliefs in any 
familiar sense of “imply” ; for if it were implied, then the actual logical 
derivation of at least some propositions in such an ontology should 
be available, contrary to what is manifestly the case. It is also quite 
certain that most philosophers who interpret the regulative function 
of logical principles in terms of assumed facts of human communica- 
tion and inquiry, also subscribe to a large number of other beliefs 
about the world — many of which, such as the belief and its numerous 
consequences that there are physical, chemical, physiological, and 
social conditions for the operations of thought, are generalized if 
vague conclusions borrowed from the special sciences. If to possess 
such beliefs is to be committed to a general categorial system, it would 
be absurd to propose a philosophy of logic without ontology, since the 
contradictory of such a thesis would be trivially true. At the same 
time, I venture to protest as a violation of the ethics of words against 


the tendency to label as “metaphysical” or “ontological” almost any 


empirical generalization of some degree of inclusiveness. Such usage 
of the words seems to me quite unhistorical, it robs them of definite 
content, and it conceals fundamental divergences in philosophical 
outlook. 


I do not think it is possible to disprove interpretations of logical 
principles as surrogates for ultimate and necessary laws of being. 
What can conceivably be done is to show that such interpretations are 
not needed for comprehending the nature and function of logic. Thus, 
to take a suggestive example from the history of mathematics, the 
differential and integral calculus was once made to rest on the assump- 
tion of infinitesimal quantities. However, the advance of mathematics 
during the nineteenth century made evident that it is possible to 
dispense with that assumption and at the same time achieve greater 
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clarity concerning the foundations and the scope of the calculus. It is 
sometimes said that the “existence” of infinitesimals was thereby dis- 
proved. But to the best of my knowledge, no such disproof has ever 
been given; and were some mathematician to propose a revival of the 
notion of infinitesimals in connection with the foundations of the 
calculus, neither formal logic nor the findings of empirical science 


would stand in his way. Similarly, if philosophers propose to supply a 


foundation for logical principles by reading them as formulations of 
immutable and necessary structures of everything that is or could be, 
I know of no method for proving them in error. I believe, neverthe- 
less, that it is possible to dispense with such interpretaticns without 
impairing our understanding of the nature and power of logic. 

Hall’s concluding paragraph contains the remark, “The world is so 
made up that some propositions do entail some propositions. This 
feature is there, to be dealt with in some fashion, to be given some 
basis and status, but not to be reduced to anything else.” I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to these recommendations. But it is precisely because 
I believe logical principles should not be “reduced to anything else” 
that I have espoused a conception of logic without ontology. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
Columbia University 
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1946-1947 


"INTERET pour la métaphysique, en France, semble en ce mo- 
L ment devenir trés général: il ne se manifeste pas seulement sous 
les formes affectives, volontairement inquiétantes ou choquantes, aux- 
quelles l’existentialisme a donné tant de vogue, mais sous les formes 
les plus intellectuelles, et chez des esprits trés pénétrés de vérité scien- 
tifique. André Darbon écrivait, au début d’un ouvrage! qui vient 
d’étre publié aprés sa mort par sa famille et ses amis: “Entre les 
philosophes métaphysiciens et les philosophes non-métaphysiciens, il 
n'y a souvent que la différence d’un métaphysicien qui s’avoue et se 
connait a un autre qui s’ignore ou qui se cache. . .. Pas de philosophie 
sans certaines spéculations métaphysiques: le mieux est de les recon- 
naitre pour telles et de n’avoir pas honte de s’avouer métaphysicien.” 

Sans doute, dit-il, nous ne possédons pas d’axiomes 4a la fois évi- 
dents, et assez prégnants pour en tirer une doctrine, soit déductive, 
soit dialectique ; nous ne possédons pas davantage une intuition qui 
nous mette directement au contact de l’Etre. Mais ce qui nous est 
donné, ce sont des expériences concrétes, particuliéres, 4 partir des- 
quelles nous pouvons construire hypothétiquement une vue du monde 
susceptible d’etre jugée par ses conséquences et d’étre admise de plus 
en plus universellement. Nous ne prouverons pas, d’une maniére 
apodictique, les propositions qui l’exprimeront; mais nous pourrons 
donner les motifs rationnels pour lesquelles ces conclusions nous 
paraissent sures, et en éprouver la valeur sur d’autres esprits, intelli- 
gents et de bonne foi. 

Un des avantages de cette “philosophie du jugement” (au sens ot 
l'on dit d'un homme qu'il a, ou qu'il n’a pas, de jugement), c’est de 
s‘appliquer aussi légitimement a la morale qu’a la physique: l'une et 


*Une Philosophie de l'expérience, in—8°, vi + 264 p., “Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France,” p. 11. (Dans la suite de cet article, nous remplacerons le nom 
de cette grande société d’édition par l'abbréviation: “Presses.” ) 
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l'autre peuvent s’élever ainsi, par degrés, a des vues plus pénétrantes 
de la double réalité in qua vivimus, movemur, et sumus. Sumus, et non 
sum: dans la connaissance de la nature, comme dans celle de l’action 
humaine et des valeurs, il n’y a de vérité prouvée que par le concours 
des esprits. Mais dans les deux domaines également, elle a sa racine 
dans la conscience individuelle et immediate de certaines expériences 
vécues, dont on ne peut douter. Le besoin du transcendant est une de 
ces expériences: dans l'étude des faits, il apparait avec l'idée formelle 
d’organisation biologique ;* dans l’ordre des valeurs, il se réveéle soit 
par l’expérience de l’échec, soit par l’épreuve du succes: quand nous 
poursuivons des avantages humains, et que nous sommes dans la 
période de tension, de lutte, et d’espérance, ces buts peuvent nous 
suffire ; mais quand le milieu est hostile, quand le progrés est enrayé, 
quand le mal et la laideur semblent l’emporter, comment résister sans 
la foi dans un au-dela? Et inversement, supposons que notre vie soit 
assurée, et que nous ayons atteint un ordre social parfait, des satis- 
factions esthétiques et intellectuelles abondantes, tout cela ne nous 
paraitrait-il pas médiocre, insuffisant, et ne nous tournerions-nous 
pas avec ardeur vers l’idée d'un Absolu? 

C’est a cette notion méme d’Absolu, et a son rapport avec le relatif, 
que Louis Lavelle consacre une courte mais vigoureuse /ntroduction 
a T’ontologie.* Il y distingue l’Etre, au sens le plus large et le plus 
universel de ce mot; l’Exvistence, qui est le mode d’étre conscient dont 
nous avons l’expérience en nous-mémes ;* et enfin la Réalité, c’est-a- 
dire ce qui est l'objet de connaissance vraie pour un étre pensant. Le 
premier ne se définit pas: rien n’est en dehors de |’Etre, soit en exten- 
sion, soit en comprehension ; nous ne pouvons nous égaler a lui, bien 
que nous puissions le concevoir, et tout notre effort doit étre de nous 
rapprocher de sa plénitude. La seconde est le domaine de I’action, de 


* Voir plus loin, § IT. 

*In—12, vii + 135 p., “Presses.” Louis Lavelle, Professeur au Collége de 
France, a été élu en Janvier 1947 membre de 1I’Institut, dans l’Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques. Ses ouvrages De l’Etre, De l’Acte, La Présence 
totale, Du temps et de l’eternité, font de lui le métaphysicien frangais le plus en 
vue, au sens traditionnel ou la métaphysique est essentiellement ontologie. 

‘Il semble bien qu’en ce moment le mot e-ristence ait en effet une tendance a 
se spécialiser dans cette acception. Sans parler de l’existentialisme, on trouve 
dans l’ouvrage de Darbon que nous citions plus haut une analyse trés curieuse 
du passage d’eristence du sens premier, enveloppant “la chaleur propre de 
l'existence vécue,” a l’e-ristence au sens secondaire, qui est l'objet de l’expérience 
externe (p. 88). 
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la liberté, de la personnalité : “Le moi s’enracine dans le soi, et fait du 
soi de l’étre la substance de son propre moi.” La troisiéme est l’étre de 


ce qui ne peut étre que chose pour autrui, ce qui n’est comnu que du 
dehors, mais qui pourtant manifeste I’Etre a sa maniére, én dessinant 
pour nous, par signification, et d’une maniére symbolique, ce qui nous 
déborde dans celui-ci. L’Etre est éternel, actuel, au dessus du temps, 


l'existant vit dans le temps, ot: il se crée graduellement une essence 
personnelle : “Faire, et en faisant, se faire” disaient Lequier et Renou- 
vier pour définir la vocation de l'homme. Et le “réel,” l’univers, c’est 
la condition de cet accomplissement, qui en est tour a tour l’obstacle et 
le moyen. 

De ces catégories de l’Etre sont inséparables les catégories de l’ac- 
tion, Bien, Valeur, Idéal, dont traite la seconde partie de l’ouvrage ; 
elle répond a la premiére dans une élégante symétrie, dont le mouve- 
ment a quelque chose d'une composition musicale. I] ne s’agit point, 
en effet, d'une simple correspondance terme a terme. Sans doute, 
Etre et le Bien no font qu'un, et Lavelle rejette expressément l’idée 
platonicienne que le second soit au dessus de premier: le Bien n’est 
supérieur qu’a l’existence et au réel. Quant au mal, il apparait 
seulement en fonction de l’existence: “I] est tout ce que, dans 
l’étre, l'existence rejette en dehors d’elle, soit en vertu de sa limitation 
nécessaire, soit en vertu d’une démarche négative de sa liberté.”” D’ou 
vient donc cette volonté mauvaise, cette individuation presque toujours 
conquérante, parfois sadique, qui apparait au sien de |’Etre-Bien, et 
participe a celui-ci? On n’en voit point la nécessité dans l’ontologie de 
Lavelle; peut-étre accepterait-il de dire avec Lachelier: “La méta- 
physique ne doit pas expliquer ce que la morale condamne.” Enfin le 
réel et lidéal, s‘ils se correspondent aussi, forment un couple d’op- 
posés, et comme le renversement de l'accord qui unit le Bien a l’Etre; 
mais le réel n’est pas uniquement négation de l’idéal : il en incarne déja 
quelque chose, et il ne s’agit que d’accroitre cette participation. 

Avec une défiance toute autre du logique et du pur intellect, ce sont 
également des vues sur l’étre et la valeur, sur l’éternel et l’absolu que 
nous ouvre N. Berdiaeff dans un Essai de métaphysique eschato- 
logique.’ ov Vespérance du “Régne de Dieu” est transposée du temps 
historique a ce que l'auteur nomme “‘le temps existentiel,” c’est-a-dire 


5In—12, 284 p., Aubier, éd. L’ouvrage porte comme sous-titre, “Acte cré- 
ateur, et objectivation.” 
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la durée vécue, le temps tel qu'il est senti quand on ne pense pas au 
calendrier et qu’on ne consulte pas les horloges.® I] faut renoncer a 
découvrir un progrés dans l'histoire ; les civilisations se succédent et se 
valent. Du point de vue naturaliste, il ne peut y avoir qu’une seule es- 
peéce de valeur, celle méme dont le matérialisme dialectique fait le regle 
de sa conduite: le jeunesse ascendante des individus, des peuples, des 
classes; mais elle ne saurait satisfaire une réflexion qui survole le 
temps, puisque cette floraison aboutit toujours a la décadence et a la 
vieillesse. Nous retrouvons ici, chez un esprit bien different, les 
réflexions de Darbon que nous rappelions un peu plus haut. 

Mais il y a une “meétahistoire” qui perce dans l’histoire ; elle appar- 
tient au plan existentiel, nouménal, sous-jacent a ce monde phéno- 
ménal. Kant n’admettait aucune intervention de l'un dans I’autre. 
Schopenhauer concevait le salut individuel comme une réaction dis- 
solvante de la Pensée sur le Chose en soi. Berdiaeff, en sens inverse, 
voit dans toutes les valeurs spirituelles un rayon de l’Absolu, filtrant 
a travers “le terrible déterminisme du monde phénomeénal.” La vie du 
Christ a été l'un de ces coups de lumiére; les prophétes et les mys- 
tiques en sont d’autres apparitions. Il n’est point d’ame qui ne puisse 
par moments atteindre a ce plan supérieur. 

Méme dualisme, dans les sociétés, entre l’organisation et la com- 
munauté: la premiere appartient au monde de la nature et de la lutte, 
la seconde a celui de l’esprit: c’est seulement en elle que lindividu peut 
se transfigurer en personne et vivre selon la loi de Dieu, notre vraie 
fin. Le temps historique ne peut s’arreter en telle année, mais il peut 
se convertir en temps existentiel: c'est bien d'une conversion qu il 
s'agit, au double sens de ce mot: les déceptions de l'amour sexuel, les 
horreurs de la lutte et de la guerre, conduisent lhomme a un extréme 
dabattement dont il peut se relever par un changement radical 
d'orientation, que préparent, avec les religions, les grandes ceuvres 
artistiques et philosophiques. La seconde naissance de l‘homme est 
sans cesse possible a l'intérieur de nous-mémes. “L’éon de la fin’ est 
la révélation actuelle de l’Esprit. 

Si l'eschatologie actualiste de Berdiaeff se rapproche de la pensée 
de Lavelle par son personnalisme, par le vif sentiment de l’éternel 


présent et du spirituel, elle s’y oppose par son dualisme radical, par 


* Berdiaeff distingue en effet une troisiéme forme du temps, le temps cos- 
mique, celui des astronomes et des physiciens. 
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son pessimisme a l’égard du monde objectif et historique. L’ouvrage 
de Roger du Teil, Amour et Pureté: Essai d’une morale de la signifi- 
cation," s'apparente aussi a l’ceuvre de Lavelle, mais précisément 
en sens inverse: méme tendance unitaire et optimiste, que Du Teil 
pousse au degrée le plus extréme ; méme confiance dans la bonté pro- 
fonde de l’étre, méme sentiment trés vif de notre participation a celui- 
ci; méme conviction que le mal n’appartient qu’a un étage inférieur de 
réalité, n'a méme “aucune réalité essentielle,” et n’est rien “qu’un 
manque au point de vue de Dieu.” Allant bien plus loin dans cette voie 
que Lavelle, et s’opposant diamétralement a Berdiaeff, pour qui la vie 
sexuelle est la forme la plus accentuée de ce qui lutte contre l’esprit, 
Du Teil refuse d’admettre aucune hétérogéneéité de nature entre les 
diverses tendances auxquelles on applique le nom d’amour: il voit 
dans l’attraction naturelle des sexes une forme, et non la plus médi- 
ocre, de l'amour universel des ames pour Dieu: l’expansion des étres 
vivants a elle-méme une haute signification morale. L’ascétisme est 
une méconnaissance de ce mouvement spontané vers l’Absolu. La 
hiérarchie des étres est mesurée par la largeur avec laquelle “ils signi- 
fient Dieu,” fut-ce a travers ce que la morale commune condamne 
comme des vices ou des fautes: les grands amoureux, les artistes, les 
savants en sont déja l’expression; cependant les propheétes, les ré- 
formateurs sociaux viennent au dessus d’eux; au plus haut degré sont 
les mystiques, échelonnés eux-mémes suivant la profondeur de leur 
assimilation a l’Etre, jusqu’au Saint, qui signifie Dieu dans sa pureteé. 

Ce mvysticisme vitaliste est bien répandu de nos jours, quoiqu’il 
s‘exprime rarement d'une maniére aussi radicales.* Dans son fond 
n’est-il pas inspiré pour une grande part, et peut-étre trés inconscien- 
ment, par l’optimisme biologique qui animait a la fin du XIX¢ siécle 
la doctrine de l’Evolution, et qui prolongeait lui-méme le culte de la 
Nature, cher aux contemporains de d’Holbach et de Diderot, puis 
poétisé et décoré d'une couleur mystique par l’école romantique ? Sans 
doute, la philosophie francaise de nos jours est presque entiérement 
daccord pour rejeter lidée cartésienne d’une opposition de nature 





*In—8°, 251 p., “Presses.” 

“On trouve par exemple des idées voisines, mais avec un plus grand souci de 
lactualité, dans le petit livre de M. Nédoncelle, Vers une philosophie de l'amour 
(In—12, 171 p., Aubier, éd.). Lut aussi s’éléve contre le dualisme ; lui aussi parle 
toujours de “l'amour” comme d'une puissance unique, ou il voit la plus haute 
des valeurs, et proteste expressément contre ceux qui opposent /'érds et l’agapé. 
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entre la res cogitans et la res extensa; mais il s’agit ici d'un tout autre 
probléme. Que le dualisme s’affaiblisse ou s’efface dans l’ordre sta- 
tique et ontologique, ce n’est pas une raison pour l’effacer aussi dans 
l'ordre dynamique et expérientiel: on l’y voit au contraire reparaitre 
dans toute sa force quand on observe sans parti pris le contraste entre 
les tendances de l’instinct vital: individuation, organisme totalitaire, 
nutrition, expansion aux dépens des autres étres, lutte pour la vie et 
la domination — et les tendances tout opposées de la personnalité 
morale: assimilation des esprits entre eux, vue objective des étres, des 
événements, des actions, justice et fraternité. 


II 


Le grand ouvrage de Raymond Ruyer, Eléments de psychobiologie,® 
est, lui aussi, trés opposé a l’antithése cartésienne du mécanisme cor- 
porel et de la conscience. Mais il ne méconnait pas pour autant l’oppo- 
sition des valeurs et des conduites: elle se rattache pour lui, comme il 
le disait récemment a une conférence du Centre de Synthése, au fait 
ultime et positif de l’individuation. Sa conception métaphysique des 
rapports entre la vie et la pensée s’appuie sur une étude détaillée des 
phénomeénes, faite exactement suivant les méthodes des biologistes de 
profession. Il y a la, par l’étendue et la solidité des connaissances posi- 
tives, par l’originalité de la pensée, par la vigueur du raisonnement, 
une ceuvre remarquable de philosophie biologique. 

La thése fondamentale en est l’inverse de ce qu’on appelle “la science 
unitaire’”’ (celle qui raméne toutes les connaissances humaines au type 
d’explication de la physique classique). Dans ce qu’on appelle “une 
forme,” au sens vague de ce mot, il distingue trois types tres diffé- 
rents: le dessin formé par des corps juxtaposés sans interaction, 
comme les rochers éboulés au pied d’une montagne ; des systémes ren- 
dus solidaires par des réactions de proche en proche, et dont l’unité est 
une résultante, comme celle d’une bulle de savon; enfin des formes 
vraies, déterminées par une action d’ensemble extérieure: on peut en 
prendre comme exemple I’action du sculpteur; mais ce cas humain 
n'est pas le type unique de ce genre de direction: Ja suite des formes 
que revét un embryon manifeste une unité dynamique, comme celle 
d'une mélodie, et survole le temps, comme une idée architecturale sur- 





*In—8°, 205 p., “Presses.” Ruyer est Professeur a l'Université de Nancy. 
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vole l'espace. C’est ce que l’auteur appelle un potentiel, et dont il 
prouve la réalité par l’analyse approfondie de nombreuses observa- 
tions biologiques. Un tel “potentiel,” d’ailleurs, ne se rencontre pas 
seulement dans l’étre vivant, mais partout oi il y a individualité: par 
exemple dans I’électron, dans l’atome, dans le quantum. 

Cette essence que l’auteur appelle “thématique,” par analogie avec 
les themes musicaux, est commune aux faits vitaux et aux faits psy- 
chiques: il ne faut donc pas les séparer. Dans le cas d’un animal su- 
périeur qui reconnait sa proie, la guette, la poursuit, la dévore, la 
digére, le comportement visible a l’extérieur et les processus physio- 
logiques internes montrent bien leur commune nature. De méme dans 
le cycle de la reproduction et de l’élevage des petits. Certes, il ne faut 
pas contondre le psychisme primaire avec le psychisme secondaire, 
complexe, disposant d’un systeéme nerveux comme instrument: mais 
pourtant on peut supposer que l’essentiel de la pensée, la conscience, 
soit aussi claire dans l’amibe ou le végétal, peut-étre dans l’atome, que 
chez un étre supérieur.’® Et l'on y trouve encore plus stirement l’essen- 
tiel de la création: la mise en rapport d’une activité plus que spatio- 
temporelle, agissant d’une maniére normative, avec des phénoménes 


qui se déroulent dans le temps et l’espace. Tous les mécanismes supér- 
ieurs ne sont que des perfectionnements du milieu ot s’exerce ce 
pouvoir transcendant. 


Telle est la conception poursuivie avec une étonnante richesse de 
vues de détail et de documents expérimentaux a travers l'étude de la 
mémoire organique et mentale, les problémes d’embryologie et d’in- 
dividuation supérieure, le progrés des enchainements d’actions (ou 
l’auteur releve particuli¢érement l’importance de l’action physiologique 
et psychologique par signaux), les liaisons de la vie biologique et de la 
vie spirituelle, les rapports entre “forme vraie,” valeur, et significa- 
tion. Lavelle parlait d’un Dieu identique a l’étre; Ruyer aboutit a un 
Dieu source de ce qui nous apparait comme effort de création vitale et 
artistique: non pas un individu supréme, mais la norme de tout ce que 
réalisent de Bien les individus, et qui par conséquent est “signifié” par 
eux, comme le voulait Roger du Teil. Mais les Eléments de psycho- 
biologie se terminent sur une idée encore plus haute: c’est que tout ce 
que les étres supérieures auront ainsi réalisé viendra s’ajouter a la 


A moins que l’inhibition des centres d’action l’un par l'autre n’y soit 
indispensable? “‘Penser,” disait Bain, “c’est ‘se retenir de parler ou d’agir.” 
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normativité originelle qui les inspire: dés a présent, ce qui en mani- 
feste le mieux le caractére se trouve dans les personnes humaines les 
plus développées en intelligence, en justice, en sens esthétique 





et 
non pas dans les organismes sociaux, beaucoup plus volumineux sans 
doute, mais bien moins expressifs de cette norme en voie d’actuali- 
sation. 

Bien différent par son point de départ, mais non moins méta- 
physique par son point d’arrivée est le curieux ouvrage de Léon 
Husson, Les transformations de la responsabilité, thése principale 
qui lui a valu récemment a la Sorbonne le Doctorat és Lettres avec 
mention trés honorable. Par sa singuliére composition, ce livre fait 
penser a la Siris de Berkeley, qui s’éleve peu a peu des propriétés de 
l'eau de goudron a la conception platonicienne du monde et a l’exis- 
tence de Dieu. Ici, ce dont on part est un probléme juridique trés 
special, celui de la responsabilité civile du transporteur, et méme du 
transporteur bénévole, par exemple de l’automobiliste qui prend par 
obligeance quelqu’un dans sa voiture. Et c’est en technicien du Droit, 
tres informé de la jurisprudence, que Husson discute les solutions 
adoptées par les tribunaux, les Cours d’appel, et méme la Cour de 
Cassation. Mais de la, il s’éléve par degrés au principe de la responsa- 
bilité civile, puis au principe du droit positif et a son rapport avec 
lexpérience d'une part, avec la morale de l'autre. Un esprit phi- 
losophique ne saurait s’arréter la: il cherche donc quel est le principe 
de celle-ci, et par la cette recherche, si particuliére a son début, 
s'acheve sur lidée que “la clef de voute de la morale et du Droit” 
est dans lidée de destinée ou de vocation humaine, ou plut6t divine 
“dont seul l’'appel est susceptible de donner un sens a la vie.” Il y a la 
une bien curieuse convergence finale avec les ceuvres dont nous par- 
lions un peu plus haut. 


Ill 


C’est aussi dans une tonalité trés philosophique, touchant par mo- 
ments a la métaphysique, que sont composés les deux volumes de 


‘In—8°, viiits44 p., “Presses.” Voir plus loin ce qui concerne la thése 
complémentaire du méme auteur, sur Bergson. Nous appelons l’attention sur le 
caractére des “Théses de Doctorat” soutenues a la Sorbonne, qui sont le plus 


sottvent des ouvrages d’étendue considérable. 
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Maurice Pradines, Le Génie humain: ses wuvres, ses instruments.” 
Ses ceuvres: c'est a dire la technique, la religion, l’art, la science, le 
langage, auxquels il joint la politique, au sens large du mot, car la 
société aussi est pour lui ceuvre de lhomme, malgré tout ce qu'il vy a 
d‘involontaire, de vital dans son développement, malgré méme les 
composantes “‘insociales’” qui entrent dans sa constitution; il en 
souligne avec force l’existence et la puissance, en opposition avec les 
optimistes et les naturalistes qui croient a la bonté fonciére de la 
nature humaine. Ce n’est pas qu’il fasse essentiellement de l‘homme 
un loup pour homme: au coniraire, il analyse avec profondeur le role 
de la sympathie dans la genése et le maintien de la société (c’est méme 
la un des chapitres les plus intéressants de son ceuvre) ; mais il recon- 
nait avec netteté que la solidarité par besoins réciproques est une 
chose toute différente, antagoniste méme de celle-ci: la vie sociale, 
dans sa totalité, est un mélange hétérogéne et une synthese imparfaite 
des liens sexuels, familiaux, religieux, sympathiques, impérialistes, et 
utilitaires. “Et c'est ce qui fait que la societé a pu étre l'objet d’appre- 
ciations si différentes, suivant que l’on considérait l’idéal qu'elle pour- 
suit, et qu’elle réalise bien dans quelque mesure, ou les forces de 
désordre et d’amour divergent qui ralentissent et parfois paralysent 
cet effort, et qui semblent témoigner en elle d'une orientation presque 
contraire.”” Conclusion trés conforme a ce point de vue de psycho- 
génese adopté dans l’ouvrage, et qui montre partout dans les produc- 
tions humaines une évolution nettement orientée et dominée par des 
principes normatifs. 

Toutes les autres ‘“ceuvres du génie huniain” sont traitées par la 
meme méthode, qui n’est pas sans parenté avec celle qu’a suivie autre- 
fois J. M. Baldwin: mais l’exposé est bien plus clair que celui de 
Thought and Things. 11 ne saurait étre question ici d’analyser les 
vues si variées de Pradines sur homo faber et VThomo religiosus, sur 
la science, sur le langage, sur l'art, et moins encore de marquer les 
points de détail qui préteraient a controverse. La richesse de ces analy- 
ses et de ces discussions en est le caractére le plus apparent, ainsi que 
la connaissance étendue de ce qui a été écrit a leur sujet. Bien in- 


jormée des idées qui régnent chez les biologistes, la psychologie géné- 


“Ils forment les tomes II (657 p.) et III (477 p.) du Traité de Psychologie 
generale de Vauteur, dont nous avons fait connaitre le tome I dans notre cor- 
respondance sur la philosophie en France, Janvier, 1945. Maurice Pradines est 
maintenant Professeur honoraire a la Sorbonne. 
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tique de Pradines met en premiere ligne Videe de mutation, et par 


suite marque une coupure nette entre la mentalité animale, méme la 
plus haute, et la mentalité humaine. Ce caractére est surtout frappant 
dans le volume consacré aux “instruments” du génie humain. II est 
souligné par les titres eux-meémes: “La mutation des fonctions intel- 
lectuelles” (imagination, mémoire, logique) ; “La mutation des fonc- 
tions affectives’’ (tendances et sentiments propres a l‘homme, notam- 
ment moraux et religieux ; motions et passions). L’ouvrage s’achéve 
par une étude remarquable sur la volonté, considérée, elle aussi, 
comme une mutation de l’activité naturelle des étres vivants. L’opposi- 
tion du déterminisme et de la liberté y est surmontée par une analyse 
tres originale, apparentée a la célébre remarque de W. James sur la 
“décision par conversion”: il est a peine nécessaire d’en faire remar- 
quer le rapport avec l’idée mutationniste. L’avénement de cette liberté 
“est celui d’une puissance en qui se ramasse tout le génie de l’espéce 
humaine, et dont les vraies fonctions sont de libération a V'égard de la 
nature sensible, et, a l’égard du mal, de rédemption.” 

Dans l’ordre des études expérientielles de psychologie, l’ceuvre si 
riche et si solide de Piaget s'est augmentée de deux volumes ayant 
respectivement pour subjet La Notion de temps ches l'enfant et Les 
Notions de mouvement et de vitesse ches l'enfant. 

Le Surnaturel et les Dieux d’aprés les maladies mentales,"* par 
Georges Dumas, est un titre qui pourrait faire croire a une tentative 
d’expliquer les religions par la pathologie. I] n’en est rien. C’est seule- 
ment une revue technique des idées délirantes de cette nature qu’on 
observe dans les différentes formes d’aliénation, divisées d’une facon 
trés intéressante en folies réalistes et folies déréalistes. Le regretté 
psychologue conclut qu’il existe a la fois des rapprochements et des 
oppositions entre les inventions de ses malades et les croyances re- 
ligieuses des esprits normaux. Mais pour lui ces différences ne sont 
que l’effet de opposition générale entre l’ordre individuel et l’ordre 
social: sans y insister, il ne cache pas qu’a son opinion il n’y a pas plus 
de vérité dans les unes que dans les autres. 

Parmi les ceuvres de psychologie concréte et appliquée, il y a lieu de 
mentionner aussi, d’une part, le Traité de pédagogie générale,” trés 


*In—8°, vii+300 p. et vii+284 p., “Presses.” 
*In—8°, xii+328 p., “Presses.” G. Dumas avait terminé cet ouvrage un peu 


avant sa mort, mais la publication s’en est trouvée retardée par les circonstances. 
* Petit in—8°, xi+687 p., “Presses.” 
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bien fait, de René Hubert; l’ouvrage fait partie de la collection 
> 

“Logos” dont nous avons déja exposé le but ici-méme; et, d’autre 
db 

part, deux volumes agréables et instructifs de Charles Lalo, L’Art et 

la vie® recueil d'études psychologiques et esthétiques sur divers 

écrivains ou artistes; le premier est consacré a ceux dont l'art fut 

“pres de la vie,” tels que d’Annunzio ou Barres; le second, au con- 

traire, a ceux dont l'art fut une évasion, tels que Delacroix ou 

Wagner. 


IV 


Logique et méthodologie restent toujours un champ d'études ac- 
tivement cultive. 

Dans Introduction a l'étude du jugement probable," J. L. Gendre, 
Ingénieur des Mines, apporte une contribution trés personnelle a 
l'‘analyse de la probabilité. L’intérét principal de son livre est de mon- 
trer ce qu'il y a de douteux dans bien des points de départ fréquem- 
ment acceptés sans critique, et dans bien des concepts qui sont monnaie 
courante; la vigueur de son esprit, la netteté avec laquelle il prend 
parti sont précieuses pour le progrés des idées. Mais d’ailleurs, a coté 


des réserves qu'il apporte, soit avx applications du calcul des proba- 
bilités, soit a valeur catégorique de ses principes, il en affermit 
singuliérement la partie expérientielle, qu’il fait participer ainsi a la 
solidité de tout ce qui s'appuie sur une induction correcte. 


Marcel Boll, dont on connait linfatigable activité d’esprit, et 
Jacques Reinhart ont publié un petit volume, Les Etapes de la lo- 
gique,'*® assez différent de ce que le titre pourrait faire supposer ; une 
courte introduction présente bien un tableau sommaire de l'histoire 
de la logique, d’Aristote 4 nos jours, mais tout le corps de l’ouvrage 
est un habile compendium des principes de la logistique, exposés dans 
le langage le plus familier, et sans faire appel a aucun algorithme. II 
procéde suivant la méthode d’une combinatoire de plus en plus com- 
plexe, partant des notions d’objet quelconque, d’ensemble formé par 


un certain nombre de ces objets, et de sous-ensembles définissables 


* In 16 couronne, 1905 et 323 p., Vrin, éd. 
i a ° ° a ” 
Gr. in—8°, 91 p., “Presses. 
* In—12, 128 p., “Presses”; collection “Que sais-je?” Marcel et André Boll 
ont aussi fait paraitre un volume, L’Elite de demain, plein de réflexions vivantes 


et variées qui touchent souvent a la philosophie (In—12, 331 p., Calmann-Lévy, 
éd.). 
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parmi ceux-ci. Tout le mécanisme du calcul logique est tiré d'une régle 


unique, la substitution des équivalents ; a partir de la sont développées 


la logique des classes, puis celle des propositions,’ celle des relations, 
celle des probabilités et des corrélations. Un chapitre complémentaire 
ouvre trés briévement quelques vues sur la logique des valeurs et sur 
les fautes de raisonnement qui naissent de nos états affectifs ou de nos 
idées préconcues. 

Cette questions des sophismes est au contraire l'objet principal 
d'une riche et savante analyse appliquée par B. Nogaro a La Valeur 
logique des théories économiques ;*° l'objet essential en est, d’un bout 
a l'autre, les fautes de toute sorte que peut relever une critique rigou- 
reuse dans les procédés de déduction ou de démonstration en usage 
chez les économistes. La nature de ce champ d’étude n’est pas sans 
inconvénient: d’une part, les questions étant extrémement techniques, 
il faut au profane une attention assez soutenue pour bien saisir la 
force de ces analyses ; de l’autre, cette méme complexité peut souvent 
fournir une excuse a linvalidité formelle de la déduction: tel raisonne- 
ment, vicieux a le prendre au pied de la lettre, peut garder une cer- 
taine valeur d’approximation ou de suggestion. Mais ces réserves 
faites, l'ouvrage montre combien une éducation logique plus forte 
serait nécessaire, non pas seulement en France, mais dans les nations 
diverses auxquelles appartiennent les économistes visés.”! Il reléve 
parmi les sophismes les plus usuels la fausse réciproque (souvent sous 
la forme grossiére de fausse conversion); la fausse substitution de 
prétendus équivalents (si fréquente aussi dans les raisonnements 
philosophiques!) ; puis la pétition de principe, favorisée par l’équi- 
voque des termes” ou l’'ambiguité des énoncés. Cette introduction sub- 
reptice d’une majeure, qui ne serait pas admise si elle s’affirmait, est 
particuli¢rement fréquente dans les formes mathématiques des théories 
économiques, que l’auteur ne ménage pas: postulat, dissimulé dans 
une équation, que l’effet croit ou décroit toujours comme sa cause; 





* Dans cet ordre, contrairement a celui qu’ont adopté les logisticiens, et 
meéme les logiciens en général depuis Bosanquet. 

© In—8°, vii+187 p., “Presses.” Nogaro est Professeur d’Economie politique 
a la Faculté de Droit de Paris. 

*t Nogaro a réagi contre cette insuffisance, en organisant la Faculté de Droit, 
avec la collaboration de René Poirier, des conférences de logique particuliére- 
ment destinées aux futurs juristes et économistes. 

“Biens (disponsibles) et biens (échangés) revenus (percus) et revenus 
(dépensés), etc. 
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ou encore qu'un rapport entre variables, prises en un moment donné 
du temps, serait encore le méme si l'une d’elles était prise dans sa 
moyenne annuelle. Une grande source d’invalidité logique est aussi 
dans les prejugés sur le rapport de cause a effet: lillusion qu’on peut 
toujours assimiler celui-ci au rapport de pére a fils; l'idée absurde 
que si tel phénoméne dépend d'une cause, ou a une certaine origine, 
il n’en a pas d’autre que celle-la. Enfin un grand nombre de vices 
logiques viennent de la substitution a un probléme posé d’un prob- 
leme schématique quelque peu différent, dans lequel on admet sans 


preuve que telle quantité est constante, ou que telles quantités sont 


égales.-* I] y a dans ce dernier cas des exemples particuliérement frap- 


pants de ce que H. A. Aikins, introduisant une ribrique négligée par 
Aristote et Port-Royal, avait appelé “le sophisme de Tunivers mal 
concu.” 

Logique ci contradiction,** de S. Lupasco, est un ouvrage difficile, 
singuliérement abstrait, mais caractéristique. I] pousse jusqu’au bout 
certaines tendances contemporaines qui se manifestent moins absolu- 
ment dans la Philosophie du Non de Bachelard, ou dans le négativisme 
existentialiste. Le faux est pour lui une réalité positive, qui concourt a 
former l'objet intégral de la pensée: le fond des choses est “‘contradic- 
toire.” En face de la logique ou de la logistique classique — qu'il 
appelle les logiques de lidentité — il veut instaurer une logique de la 
contradiction. Tout raisonnement doit les combiner, en marquant le 
jeu par lequel chacune d’elles, tout en restant présente, se virtualise 
quand l'autre s’actualise. On devine quelles abondantes conséquences 
peuvent étre tirées d’un principe aussi souple et aussi gros d’implica- 
tions: elles concernent la science, la causalité et la finalité, l’ethique, 
l'art, la mystique, l’amour, et méme la logique morbide, que l’auteur 
aborde tout a tour; malheureusement, pour chacun de ces domaines, il 
ne nous donne, comme il le dit lui-méme, qu'une “orientation gén- 
érale,” sans descendre jusqu’aux exemples concrets, qui sont la 
veritable pierre de touche. 

Est-il nécessaire de répéter ici que ni la logique classique ni la 


logistique ne reposent exclusivement sur le principe d’identité, et 





“Une autre contribution de grande valeur a la théorie des sophismes est la 
brochure de M. Koyré, Epiménide le menteur (gr. in—8°, 43 p., Hermann, éd.), 
ou il discute avec une remarquable lucidité quelques-unes des prétendues “apories” 
de la logique formelle. 

* In—8°, xx+234 p., “Presses.” 
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qu'il ne faut pas confondre ce dicton scolaire avec la grande vérité 
qu'il caricature: la valeur logique de l'assimilation, la prédominance 
intellectuelle de lidentique sur le différent? C’est précisément cet 
aspect de la méthodologie que met en lumiére Jean Daujat dans 
L’CGeuvre de Vintelligence en physique.*®> Avec beaucoup d’ordre et de 
clarté, en s'appuyant sur un grand nombre de textes et de documents 
empruntés pour la plupart aux physiciens francais contemporains, il 
montre que leur science a pour objet de découvrir dans le monde de 
l'expérience un réseau de rapports vrais et intelligibles. Concepts 
abstraits et lois sont les instruments de cette interprétation, qui extrait 
des apparences sensibles une “nature rationelle,’’ bien différente du 
sens commun. Mais abandonne-t-elle pour autant la prétention de 
connaitre le réel? Point du tout: car l’expérience juge sans cesse et 
confirme souvent ces anticipations et ces constructions de notre enten- 
dement nous corrigeons nos erreurs, et cette idée méme d’erreur n’a 
de sens que par son rapport a une réalité. Nulle part le monde n'est 
totalement intelligible (comment serait-ce possible, d’ailleurs, puisque 
comprendre, c’est assimiler?). Mais nulle part non plus il n’échappe 
aux prises de la pensée par une contradiction véritable ou une indé- 
termination radicale. I] la déborde ; il ne s’y oppose pas. 

Daujat applique cette méme critique aux concepts et aux formules 
mathématiques qui sont, de l’aveu commun, Il’instrument de plus 


efficace de la connaissance scientifique. Ici encore, il utilise les pas- 


sages les plus frappants des savants contemporains : non pas seulement 
les passages ayant la plus grande généralité philosophique, mais les 
exemples les plus probants et les cas les plus typiques. Il ne dissimule 
pas que, dans les mathématiques elles-mémes, qu'il connait bien, tout 
nest pas intelligibilité pure, comme se sont plu a le dire des philo- 
sophes moins réellement familiers avec celles-ci. Mais il montre avec 
force qu’on n’a aucunement le droit d’en conclure, méme en micro- 
physique, a une faillite de la logique ni de la détermination. De méme 
que Bergson concevait une sorte de “métaphysique positive,” fondée 
sur les lacunes du parallélisme psychophysique, il voit dans ces limites 
l'amorce et la preuve d’autres sources d’information qui se relient a la 
physique sans se confondre avec elle, et sans lui enlever la valeur d’une 


* In—8°, 190 p., “Presses.” 
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connaissance de la réalité, partielle sans doute, mais pleinement et 
ontologiquement valable.?® 


V 


Si l'année académique, 1946-1947, a éte riche en travaux de 
caractére doctrinal, ce n'est pas a dire que l’histoire de la philosophie 
nait pas continué a étre un chantier en pleine activité. Avant d’en citer 
quelques exemples, dans l’ordre des temps, j’ai la tristesse de rendre 
un hommage d’ami au maitre des études platoniciennes en France, le 
Professeur Léon Robin, décédé au mois de Juillet 1947, a l’'age de 
S81 ans. Il était Président de l'Institut de Coopération philosophique 
internationale et avait conservé jusqu’aux derniers jours toute sa 
vigueur d’esprit. 

Parmi les études grecques, tne place de premier rang appartient a 
l'ouvrage de Simone Pétrement, Le Dualisme chez Platon, les Gnos- 
tiques et dans U’histoire ;** il se termine par des réflexions de grande 
portée philosophique sur la valeur générale du dualisme, et la néces- 
sité de le reconnaitre dés qu’on veut faire une théorie consistante de 
la morale, de l'art, ou de la vérité. La Fabulation platonicienne,?*® de 
Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, est un recueil d’articles trés originaux, en 
particulier sur les rapports du mythe et de la technologie dans les 
Dialogues. M. Festugiére, avec la vivacité d’esprit et la pénétration 
que l’on connait, a consacré un petit volume a Epicure et ses dieux,”® 
et la collection “Que sais-je?” a donné un élégant compendium de La 
Philosophie antique,®° da a André Cresson. 

Plusieurs études concernant la philosophie médiévale ont été re- 
marquées: I'/ntroduction a la pensée juive du Moyen-Age,*' de 





** Mentionnons en outre, sur la biologie et sa méthode, deux ouvrages intéres- 
sants a divers titres: Essai d’exploration humaine, par le Dr. Portié (in—8°, 
408 p., “Presses”), recueil un peu hétérogéne, mais plein d’observations médicales 
et de remarques personnelles sur l’invention, sur la biologie et les mathématiques, 
sur la finalité, l'objectivité, et autres sujets connexes; et Le Rameau vivant du 
monde par Georges Matisse. De cet ouvrage, il n’a encore paru que le premier 
volume: Le Déchiffrement des faits (in—8°, xi+303 p., “Presses”) ; les hypoth- 
éses philosophiques reliant ces faits seront exposées dans le tome III, mais celui- 
ci est dés a présent instructif par ce qu’il fait connaftre des idées actuelles sur 
les problémes de la vie. 

* In—8°, iv+354 p., “Presses.” 

* In—8°, iv+127 p., “Presses.” 

* In—12, 134 p., “Presses.” 

“© In—16, 120 p., “Presses.” 

“Gr. in—&°, viiit+245 p., Vrin, éd. 
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Georges Vajda, ceuvre solide, méthodique, et présentée par l’auteur 
avec la modestie coutumiére aux bons travailleurs, qui ont mesuré les 
difficultés de leur tache; la premiére partie traite des débuts de la 
speculation théologique médiévale, la seconde, et la plus importante, 
de la période judéo-arabe ; la derniere, de la Kabbale. C'est aussi a la 
Kabbale qu’est consacré le volume monumental d’Henri Sérouya,** 
ou sont examinés l’antiquité du mysticisme juif et ses sources, les 
caractéres généraux et la méthode de ce mysticisme, enfin les éléments 
mystiques incidents qu’on peut relever dans les grandes ceuvres de la 
philosophie judaique. 

L’abbé Louis Cé&chslin a écrit sur L’/ntuition mystique de Sainte 
Thérése,**® un livre étendu et approfondi, suivi de recherches métho- 
diques trés utiles sur le vocabulaire affectif de la grande religieuse 
espagnole. 

En ce qui touche a l’époque classique, Jean Wahl, Professeur a la 
Sorbonne, a donné un Tableau de la philosophie francaise,** a partir 
de Descartes, excellente présentation de ce qu’a été cette philosophie 
jusque vers la fin du XIX¢ siécle; il la suit méme jusqu’a nos jours, 
mais peut-étre le debut du XX* ne présente-t-il pas encore le recul 
suffisant pour une synthése qui mette les hommes et les idées a la 
place qui leur reviendra dans l'avenir. 

Sur des points plus particuliers, les Etudes spinozistes** d’André 
Darbon ont été publiées par les soins de son successeur a l'Université 
de Bordeaux, Joseph Moreau. A ces études, moins orientées vers 
l'érudition que vers l’intelligence philosophique des textes, et de leur 
valeur intemporelle, Moreau a joint, sous le titre, “Méditation spino- 
ziste,”’ des réflexions sur la mort, qui montrent mieux encore chez 
Darbon ce souci de vérité permanente. 

excellent ouvrage de Jalabert, La théorie leibnizienne de la sub- 


stance, présenté l’an dernier en manuscrit comme these de Doctorat, a 


été imprimé cette année,®® et un numéro spécial de la Revue philo- 


“Gr. in—8°, carré, 533 p., Editions Bernard Grasset. 

* In—8°, 382 p., “Presses.” * In—16, 233 p., Fontaine, éd. 

* In—8°, vii+171 p., “Presses.” Cf ci-dessus § I. 

"In—8°, 282 p., “Presses.” Voir Philos. Rev., LVI (Jan., 1947), 2. Une 
polémique assez vive s’est engagée entre Jalabert et Friedmann, a propos de 
louvrage de ce dernier, Leibniz et Spinoza, dont il a été parlé ici méme en 
Janvier 1947. Voir Revue philosophique, Octobre, 1946, et Avril, 1947. 
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sophique*’ a été consacré a Leibniz, a l'occasion du troisiéme cente- 
naire de sa naissance. 

Malebranche et le quiétisme, du P. de Montcheuil, bien qu’il fasse 
partie de la collection “Théologie,”** contient beaucoup de documents 
et de discussions intéressantes au pur point de vue philosophique 
sur la psychologie et la morale de Malebranche, ou sur ses rapports 
intellectuels avec ses contemporains. 

Enfin le “Corpus général des philosophes francais” que dirige Ray- 
mond Bayer, a commencé la réalisation du plan monumental qu’ 
annonce son titre, en publiant le premier volume des Giuvres philo- 


sophiques de Condillac, texte établi et présenté par Georges Le 
Rov.*® 


Les études d’histoire contemporaine de la philosophie sont presque 
toujours en méme temps, par la force des choses, des ouvrages de 
doctrine ou de critique. Peut-étre cependant n’est-il pas trop tot pour 


étudier le bergsonisme d’une maniére objective; et c’est ce qu’a fait 
Léon Husson dans son [ntellectualisme de Bergson,*® qui met trés 
bien en relief tout un coté de pensée auquel Bergson lui-méme tenait 
beaucoup: que de fois ne l’ai-je pas entendu protester contre ceux qui 
croyaient voir dans son ceuvre une dépréciation de l’intelligence ! 

La Petite histoire de l’existentialisme,“’ par Jean Wahl, déja cité 
plus haut, éclaire bien les productions francaises qui se réclament de 
ce nom, en remontant aux sources qui les ont alimentées: Kierke- 
gaard d’abord, auquel il avait déja consacré autrefois des recherches 
importantes, puis Jaspers et Heidegger. Il y marque des différences 
que le public ne connait guére entre “existentiel” et “existential,” 
entre “philosophie de l’existence” et “existentialisme.” L’exposé n'est 
pas seulement appuyé sur une large et solide connaissance de la phi- 
losophie allemande, mais s’accompagne de réflexions critiques vigou- 
reuses. 

L’existentialisme chrétien: Gabriel Marcel fait trés bien connaitre 
une forme d'existentialisme fort différente de celle de Sartre: c’est un 


* Octobre, 1946. * In—8°, 337 p., Aubier, éd. 

* In—4°, xxvi+782 p., “Presses.” Georges Le Roy, Agrégé de philosophie, 
Docteur és Lettres, est un des fils d’Edouard Le Roy, M. Inst. 

 In—8° xii+2 40 p., “Presses.” 

“Tn—18, 131 p., Editions du Club “Maintenant,” Lyon. La partie principale 
est une conférence de Jean Wahl, suivie d’une discussion a laquelle ont pris part 
notamment Berdiaeff, Koyré, de Gandillac. 

“ In—12, 325 p., Plon, éd. 
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recueil d’articles présenté par Gilson, de l’Académie frangaise, et ter- 
miné par une post-face d’une vingtaine de pages, écrite par Gabriel 
Marcel lui-méme, ou il retrace de la maniére la plus intéressante son 
propre développement philosophique. 

Enfin Tradition de l’existentialisme,*® de Julien Benda, est un 
ouvrage a double aspect: d’une coté, c’est une vue rétrospective qui 
rattache la doctrine des existentialistes francais a leurs antécédents 
allemands immédiats, puis a toute la tradition antirationaliste, celle de 
Protagoras, de Calliclés, des Sceptiques, du romantisme littéraire, du 
darwinisme, de Nietzsche (il y inclut aussi Bergson) ; de l'autre, c’est 
un vigoureux assaut, au nom de la raison, de l’ordre et de la clarté, 
contre les apologistes du sentiment, de la passion, de l’instinct, et de 
l'altérité. Le sous-titre de l’ouvrage; Les philosophies de la Vie, en 
met bien en relief l’idée essentielle: Benda, qui, dans toute sa carriére 
d’écrivain, a brillamment défendu l’intelligence contre ses détracteurs, 
dénonce dans le “culte de la Vie,” bien antérieur a notre époque, et 
dans l’équivoque sur lequel il repose, l‘ennemi numéro un de la 
philosophie. Et c’est certainement une des formes sous lesquelles se 
pose aujourd'hui d’une maniere aigué l’antithese des deux jugements 


adverses qui s'affrontaient déja en Gréce: la foi dans la valeur supéri- 
eur du Méme et de la communauté spirituelle, énergiquement reven- 
diquée par Platon, et l’'adoration de I’ Autre — peut-étre dans le double 
sens de ce mot. 


ANDRE LALANDE, M. Inst. 
Sorbonne, Paris 





“In—12, 122 p., Editions Bernard Grasset. 
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ANIMISM AS A WORLD HYPOTHESIS' 


HE ROOT-METAPHOR theory, presented by S. C. Pepper in his 

World Hypothesis, is a theory about metaphysical theories. It 
asserts that the total number of comprehensive metaphysical hypothe- 
ses is few. Of these, only four are held to be relatively adequate: 
Formism, Mechanism, Contextualism, and Organicism. Each of these 
gradually developed from a simple root-metaphor at the common-sense 
level: similarity, the machine, the event, and the organism, respective- 
ly. It is claimed that any one of these hypotheses is about as good as 
any other, that no one of them is entirely satisfactory, and that eclec- 
ticism, although taboo in genuine philosophizing, is required in practi- 
cal adjustment to the world. All other world hypotheses, of which 
Animism is an example, are inadequate. Much more than this is 
implied by, and claimed for, the root-metaphor theory. With that 
“more” this paper is not concerned. 

For purposes of discussion I shall assume the affirmations of the 
root-metaphor theory. By the criteria proposed in that theory I shall 
criticize the exclusion of Animism from the adequate list. Thereby I 
shall be defending the adequacy of Animism. In conversation with 
Pepper it appears that “Animism” has one referrent for him and an- 
other for me. Here, however, I shall take his published statements 
at their face value. In his book the word “animism” is so used as to 
imply that it denotes, among other ideas, the world hypothesis of 
Spiritual Pluralism or Panpsychism. The inference that it does so is 
supported by the fact that otherwise World Hypothesis contains no 
reference to this world hypothesis. Over Pepper’s oral objections I 
shall therefore assume that Animism is his name for Panpsychism. 


~ 





* Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association 
in 1946 and subsequently re-edited in the light of the many helpful suggestions 
received, acknowledgment for which is hereby made. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEIV 
I. CRITICISM OF PEPPER'S DISCUSSION OF ANIMISM 


The choice of name is questionable. To call any philosophy Anim- 
ism is to condemn it. The word usually refers to an early level of 
man’s thinking about the world, a level in which our distinction be- 
tween animate and the inanimate had not yet been made. To label any 
allegedly inadequate hypothesis by a name that connotes something 
long since outgrown begs the question. The allegedly adequate hy- 
potheses are given highly respectable contemporary names. However, 
let us not quarrel about a word but, accepting the handicap, defend 
the theory to which it refers. 

The root metaphor of this hypothesis is said to be “common-sense 
man, the human being, the person.” But the four adequate world 
hypotheses start with man, or at least with human experience. It is 
possible on the level of common sense to think of man as a mechanism. 
It is similarly possible to think of man as a particular with qualities, 
or as a series of biographical events in a context, or as a biological 
organism. Animism, so far as it is a name for a contemporary world 
hypothesis, differs from other hypotheses not in that it starts with 
man but with man as spirit. This Pepper doubtless realizes when he 
asserts that the most developed form of this root metaphor is the 
notion of spirit. 

But in order to demonstrate that this root metaphor lacks a deter- 
minate categorical structure, he turns to Taylor’s Primitive Culture, 
in which an attempt is made to set forth the ideas of “the lower tribes 
of man.” One need not go that far back to show that any world hy- 
pothesis is inadequate. One could hardly make a base for contem- 
porary Formism from Pythagoras, for Mechanism from Anaxagoras, 
for Contextualism from Protagoras, or for Organicism from Aris- 
totle. 

Perhaps Pepper has this objection in mind when he asserts that 
the “full maturity of an animistic world theory...occurs when the 
root metaphor...has been developed into the richest conception of 
spirit.” This most commendable statement is clouded by the added 
criterion of a luxuriant mythology and by the labeling of this com- 
bination as fundamentalism. Why should mythology be any more sig- 
nificant for Animism than are the myths of history for Contextualism 
or the myths of religious magic for Mechanism? For the richest con- 
ceptions of spirit have not come from mythology, although some myths 


and fairy tales do reveal truths about spirit. These richest conceptions 


are expressed rather by the great religious prophets, by poets, by 
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novelists, and sometimes by philosophers. To class all such persons as 
fundamentalists departs from American usage. 

As an example of how the refinement of the concept of spirit is 
supposed to have made it empty and abstract, Pepper refers to Tol- 
stoy. Objection is made to Tolstoy’s appeal to “principles. . .accepted 
as...self-evident.”” But on an earlier page Pepper himself defends the 
obviousness of the logical principles of substitution, adjunction, and 
inference. No argument is possible without something being taken as 
obvious or self-evident. Neither Tolstoy nor Pepper is to be criticized 
on this basis. Pepper rests his own appeal to obviousness on multipli- 
cative corroboration. All claims of self-evidence should be tested in 
the same manner. 

The last of the counts against Animism is that its mature abstrac- 
tions would not be entertained if the source were recognized. But this 
assertion, which reminds one of the genetic fallacy, might be applied 
to other world hypotheses. Since they all emerge from common-sense 
metaphors, and since all common-sense explanations are inadequate, 
all world hypotheses must be tested by their mature, rather than by 
their primitive, formulations. 


II. Sprrit As Root METAPHOR 


There was once a soda jerker who said to her customer, “We have 
two kinds of ice cream, chocolate and vanilla. The chocolate is all 
gone. Which kind will you have?’ Some philosophers serve up 
knowledge similarly. There are two kinds of knowledge, they tell us 
—knowledge by direct experience and indirect knowledge about 
things. Bb. ‘ knowledge by direct experience really isn’t knowledge; it 
is merely the basis for knowledge. So, after all, there is just one kind 
of knowledge. Nevertheless the distinction is persistent and seems 
valid as differentiating two distinct phenomena. Without entering into 
the argument concerning the proper labels, let us conveniently speak 
of both as knowledge. 

Now the four world hypotheses seem to develop from metaphors 
which are associated with indirect knowledge and, as they develop, to 
be more concerned with this type of knowledge. I say seem, because 
some of them might be interpreted as concerned chiefly with direct 
experience. The “event” of Contextualism could be a psychic event, 
but it is more likely to be operational, and predominantly physical or 
physiological. The “organism” of Organicism could be the integration 
of an individual personality, but in a developed Organicism individual 
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spirits become lost in the Absolute. The “similarity” of Formism could 
be the smilarity of two states of awareness but is more often the simi- 
larity of two nonexistent essences. As for the “machine” of Mecha- 
nism, it symbolizes a definite flight from the reality of direct experi- 
ence. By all these hypotheses knowledge by experience tends to be 
explained away, or at least be subordinated. 

Without denying the worth of indirect knowledge, Animism utilizes 
the stone which the other builders reject. Its root metaphor, spirit. 
refers to direct experience, to psychic awareness, to knowledge by 
acquaintance. Can this concept be made precise enough to serve as the 
basis for a world hypothesis? Yes, relatively to the other root meta- 
phors. With the possible exception of machine, all of them are difficult 
to define precisely. And all the world hypotheses evolved from them 
are lacking in some respects. Animism is not herein nominated as head 
of the household. But neither is it a feeble-minded poor relation. It is 
a respected member of the family, entitled to sit at the table with the 


other world hypotheses and to make its contribution to their family 
life. 


Negatively, spirit may be defined as the complete negation of the 
machine. What is the richest conception of the root metaphor of the 


machine ? What is the essential common quality of modern man-made 
mechanisms? My wartime experience as a technical editor at the 
General Electric Company suggests an answer. An essential charac- 
teristic of the modern machine is that it may be partly or enti:cly 
disassembled into subassemblies and ultimately into listable, replace- 
able parts, and later reassembled, either using the original parts or 
substituting other parts made from the same patterns. A spirit, on the 
other hand is a whole which is not constructed of replaceable parts, 
and which is itself not a replaceable part of something else. 

Just as some psychologists prefer to use the technical terms of their 
science as adjectives or adverbs, rather than as nouns, so here our 
distinction is better made between the mechanical and the spiritual, 
using these adjectives to qualify relations. Are the parts of a man 
related to each other mechanically or spiritually? Are individual men 
related to each other mechanically or spiritually? From the adequacy 
of Mechanism as a world hypothesis we should expect to find it more 
or less applicable to these situations. For example, some surgical 
operations permit us to think of the body as a machine. In some social 
groups, such as an army, replacement of parts may be possible. 

3ut the resemblance of men to machines is always incomplete. Al- 
though men may stand in purely mechanical relations to other men or 
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to objects, nevertheless as men they properly regard such relationships 
as of trivial significance in comparison with relations which are spirit- 
ual. With reference to this dimension any relationship between human 
beings is spiritual to the extent that substitutions are psychically not 
possible. A marriage, for example, is spiritual to the degree that A 
finds it psychically impossible to accept X instead of B as spouse. 
This negative description must be supplemented by an affirmative 
statement. Positively, spirit is characterized by awareness of relations. 
Now an increase in awareness of relation brings an increase in the 
knowledge that that relation is spiritual. A relationship is spiritual to 
the extent that the parties to it are aware of its nonsubstitutional 
character. All world hypotheses recognize the existence of relations. 
None but Animism gives due emphasis to awareness of relations. 
An alternative and perhaps better method of distinguishing between 
machine and spirit is to say that spirit is capable of error while ma- 
chine is not. When the scientist, regarding the universe as a Mecha- 
nism operating according to definite laws, discovers an apparent ex- 
ception to a law, he does not say that the machine has erred but 
rather that scientists have stated the law erroneously. When in dialing 
a telephone we get the wrong number, the apparent mistake of the 


machine is really an error in dialing or else an error of some engineer 
or technician. Strictly speaking, machines are incapable of errors, for 
all their apparent mistakes are similarly traceable to some error of 
spirit. 


Spirit, on the other hand, is capable of genuine choice and conse- 
quently of error. Psychology and philosophy give much attention to 
the description and discussion of types of spiritual error: perceptual, 
mnemonic, logical, aesthetic, ethical, and others. But, from the point 
of view of Animism, psychologists and philosophers are prone to err 
by interpreting as mechanical relations those which are more truth- 
fully or usefully interpreted as spiritual. 

Critics of this paper have objected to my implication that contem- 
porary philosophical mechanists depend upon the “machine” as here 
described. Mechanism, they say, is merely a name for a reliance upon 
science and natural law. This seems to be a criticism of the root- 
metaphor theory itself rather than of my amendment. But I reply that, 
if Mechanism is the development of the root-metaphor of the machine, 
and if the richest possible meaning of machine is unacceptable to 
mechanists, then Mechanism is inadequate. For the question is: which 
of the four or, as I would have it, five fully developed root-metaphors 
is most capable of accounting for all the facts? So far as Animism is 
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concerned, all that can here be attempted is to suggest the possibility 
of using its categories in the scientific study of nature to discover 
how adequately the hypothesis is supported by evidence. 

So far the argument has asserted chiefly that the root-metaphor of 
Animism may be expressed with precision. The last two paragraphs, 
however, introduce the question of its scope. With reference to this it 
may be pointed out that Calkins and others have described the vari- 
ations in intensity of awareness with which we are familiar, variations 
from deep sleep through partial wakefulness, flitting attention, and 
normal consciousness to intense awareness. This has suggested the 
possibility of extrapolation, leading to concepts of subhuman and 
superhuman awareness. Hartshorne has developed the idea of aware- 
ness as a cosmic variable, as an essential quality of all simple existents. 
Complex existents are for him either spiritual compounds of simple 
spiritual existents, or else mechanical collections of spiritual existents. 


What has been stated so thoroughly by others need not be repeated 
here. 


III. Tue CATEGORIES OF ANIMISM 


It is convenient to divide the categories of Animism into two groups 
of three each. The first group may conveniently be called the Cate- 
gories of Being; the second, the Categories of Becoming. 

The Categories of Being are: (1) enduring foci of awareness, or 
psychic individuals, (2) compound individuals, and (3) mechanical 
aggregations of individuals. According to Animism everything which 
exists is either a focus of awareness (such as a cell), or a compound 
individual (such as a man, who is a focus of awareness and at the 
same time composed of other foci, namely, his cells), or an aggregation 
of individuals (such as chance groups of men on a busy street). Ob- 
servable objects which seem to ‘have no conscious life (such as a 
rock) are regarded by this hypothesis as aggregations of unobservable 
psychic individuals (such as atoms or molecules). The physical 
sciences deliberately exclude the phenomenon of awareness and regard 


all objects as mechanical, substitutional aggregations of nonpsychic 
entities. To this Animism replies that there is as much justification for 
postulating that these ultimate entities are psychical as for postuiating 
that they are mechanical or nonpsychical. 


The Categories of Becoming refer to the fundamental kinds of 
awareness which can be distinguished in direct experience. They are 
(1) intuition of relations between moments of awareness, (2) intui- 
tion of purpose and of the possibility of wise or erroneous clhioice 
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among possible purposes, and (3) intuition of the existence of other 
individuals and of the spiritual character of relations with them. 

$v intuition of relations between moments of awareness is meant, 
for example, the awareness of similarity or difference between two or 
more sensations, images, or desires. There is also meant the intuition 
of logical relationships, such as the laws of thought or the relations 
of substitution, adjunction, and inference. Variations in capacity for 
this kind of awareness are sometimes called variations in intelligence. 

When Pepper argues against the dogmatists, he asserts with com- 
mendable convincingness that there are no infallible authorities, no 
self-evident principles, no indubitable facts. But his argument would be 
convincing to no one, not even to himself, if it were not for the aware- 
ness of the relations between the stated steps of the argument. He 
discusses evidence and corroboration. But all evidence or corrobora- 
tion implies awareness of relations. All logical argument proceeds by 
virtue of the “obviousness” of certain steps. That is, it proceeds be- 
cause of the awareness of the relationships between each step and 
those which follow or precede it. Any opponent, who, because of lack 
of understanding or because of impish perversity, refuses to admit the 
obviousness of the relations of substitution, adjunction, and inference, 
is a man of little spirit. All philosophic activity thus assumes the ex- 
istence of spirit. 

$v the intuition of purpose and choice is meant the direct knowl- 
edge of the conative aspects of consciousness, especially in their more 
vividly conscious and rationally deliberate moments. There is also 
meant the awareness that the possible choice between conflicting pur- 
poses is a genuine choice, that the actual choice will affect future 
events in such fashion as to render them otherwise than they would 
have been, had one of the rejected purposes been chosen. There is 
thus an awareness of the possibility of error as well as of nonerror, 
both in interpreting the evidence and in reaching a decision about 
attitudes and purposes. 

3v intuition of the existence of other individuals is meant first the 
sympathetic knowledge that other minds exist, similar in many re- 
spects to our own, and yet different in detail. Here the emphasis is 
again on intuition rather than on conclusions arrived at by some 
formal proof that solipsism is false or that God exists. Capacity for 
this kind of awareness varies. Intuition that other minds exist is 
sometimes inhibited by color of skin or shape of nose or slant of eye. 
On the other hand there are those who claim to be able directly to 
intuit the existence of the mind of an animal or of God. 
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By intuition of spiritual relations with other individuals is meant 
an extension of the recognition that these others exist. Examples of 
potentially spiritual relations are those of hushand-wife, parent-child, 
sibling, friend, teacher-pupil, pastor-parishioner, physician-patient. 
Any actuality of such spiritual relations justifies the attempt to seek 
spiritual relations with other human beings with whom we have any 
relations at all, with beings commonly classed as subhuman, and with 
God, if he exists. Mere belief in the existence of God does not guaran- 
tee an awareness of a spiritual relationship with him. Theologians may 
assume merely a mechanical relationship, as when God is pictured as 
liquidating the existing race by a flood and substituting new individ- 
uals for the reassembly of civilization. The most completely spiritually 
religious view of the universe conceives of a purposive striving to 
achieve a maximum or optimum of total spiritual relationships. 


IV. IMPLICATIONS OF WorLD HypoTHESES 


The meaning of any world hypothesis is clarified by its treatment 
of philosophy’s persistent problems. Any world hypothesis which 
generates a significant and otherwise overlooked contribution with 
respect to these problems thereby shows additional evidence of ade- 
quacy. To bring out the divergencies and incompatibilities of his four 
world theories Pepper exhibits the theory of truth which each of the 
four generates. It is an approximate summary of his position to say 
that Formism generates the correspondence theory; Mechanism, the 
causal-adjustment theory ; Contextualism, the operational theory ; and 
Organicism, the coherence theory. Animism, without denying the 
partial adequacy of all these theories, generates a theory of its own: 
the theory that truth is’ fundamentally the direct intuition of experi- 
ence. The other theories consider truth chiefly in terms of our indirect 
knowledge about the world. Important as this is, it is also important 
to stress those simple intuitions, those primary obviousnesses, upon 
which all our indirect knowledge rests. 

One to whom the root-metaphor theory appeals is driven to specu- 
late how it may be applied to other fields of philosophy. It may be 
maintained, for example, that in ethics Formism generates a theory 
of the virtues ; Mechanism, a combination of hedonism with the reduc- 
tion of ethics to description ; Contextualism, a theory about the intel- 
ligent foreseeing of consequences; and Organicism, an ethics of free 
election of that which the nature of the whole demands. Again Anim- 
ism differentiates itself by affirming sympathetic understanding to 
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be a necessary criterion of the good life. Men do not always live as 
spirits. They often live as parts of a great machine, unaware of the 
subtle, more personal relations of which they are capable. Or men 
may live in relative ethical isolation, cultivating their private virtues, 
calculating the more mechanical consequences of their actions, or 
autistically legislating moral laws in the privacy of their conscious- 
nesses. An adequate ethics is lacking unless there is insight into one’s 
own spiritual nature and apprehension of one’s own deepest needs 
and highest potentialities, unless there is a direct sympathetic, almost 
telepathic, intuition of what life and its relations are to others. It is 
easy to ridicule Animism by such meaningless questions as, “How 
can I know what life is like to a lizard?” But it is not absurd, in fact 
it is intellectually important and ethically essential to know directly 
our students, our friends, and the members of our families, to know 
what life is like to children or to the mentally ill, to understand sym- 
pathetically men of other minds and other cultures. When one visual- 
izes the good life in such terms, it does not seem absurd to inquire, 
although a clear answer may not be forthcoming, ““What is life like to 
a lizard, or to a cell of my body, or to an atom, or to God?” 

With intuition of the true nature both of one’s self and of others 
the ethics of Animism develops its characteristic categorical impera- 
tive: Ask of yourself what you ask of others. Since no man in a re- 
flective mood will ever ask to be treated as a machine, or as a part of a 
machine, no man should ask others to submit to such a relationship. 
Animism ca!ls upon all men to use their individual and collective intel- 
lectual resources to avoid error in the judgment of facts and of values 
and to act toward the increase of spiritual relations. 

In The Basis of Criticism in the Arts Pepper discusses the four 
world hypotheses in their implications for aesthetics. At least three of 
the hypotheses move in the direction of Animism. Pleasure, richness 
of experience, and integration of feelings are associated with Mecha- 
nism, Contextualism, and Organicism respectively. Apparently it is 
difficult to discuss aesthetic experience except in terms suggesting 
animistic categories. The fondness of mechanists for the category of 
pleasure reveals a weakness in Mechanism, since machines should not 
be expected to experience pleasure. All discussion of aesthetics in 
terms of felt relations within consciousness, or between two conscious 
beings, likewise reveals the strength of Animism. 

One may test whether two world hypotheses are significantly dif- 
ferent by inquiring what type of educational theory each generates. If 
the truth or falsity of a metaphysical hypothesis has no distinctive 
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implication tor education, then it is not an adequate hypothesis. The 
truth of this assertion is obscured by the fact that writers on educa- 
tional theory seldom take the trouble to set forth, or even to discover, 
their metaphysical presuppositions, and by the fact that philosophers 
often fail to relate their educational theories to their metaphysics. 
Indeed, they may deny that the two should be related. The philosophy 
of education, they say, is obviously related to ethics and social philoso- 
phy, but not to metaphysics. But if, as the root-metaphor theory af- 
firms, every metaphysics generates its own theory of truth, its own 
logic, its own aesthetics, and its own ethics, then it must generate its 
own educational theory. 

For Formism education is the approximating of similarity to a norm 
which determines what a member of the class man, or of some sub- 
class, should be. Knowledge, like men, can alsw be classified into 
“subjects” of distinct character; by participation in these subjects 
individual men take on the characters of their proper class. For Or- 
ganicism education is recognition and acceptance of the authority of 
some Absolute, accompanied by a corresponding § self-renunciation. 
For Contextualism it is practice in problem-solving and creative think- 
ing. For Mechanism it is training in terms of dependable skills ; it can 
be conducted by mass methods similar to the production line of a 
factory. For Animism it is growth in aesthetic sensitivity. It is a self- 
transcendence which is largely the outcome of the personality of the 
teacher, or of a situation which that personality dominates. 

A few sentences quoted from a personal letter, although not origi- 
nally directed to this point, suggest the distinction between Animism 
and other world hypotheses with respect to education. “T find that the 
fundamental obstruction to the improvement of schooling is the cur- 
rent passion for courses of study and paper formulations of what the 
schools and colleges should do with this and that subject-matter. It 
seems to be assumed that, when something has been laid on paper, a 
fundamental change in education is affected. Educational people still 
don’t get the idea that the stimulating of individual growth is the one 


big matter, and that all curriculums and paper schemes are merely 
means to this end, and poor ones at that. Right values in the teacher’s 
mind and an acute sense of how to touch the minds of the young are 
the chief essentials. Knowledge is a consequence, not a first objective. 
Imagination, sensibility, emotion come first, knowledge and judgment 
follow naturally.” 


Similarly, with respect to the philosophy of religion it might be 
shown that Formism is allied with polytheism; Organicism, with tra- 
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ditional theism; Mechanism, with traditional naturalism ; Contextual- 
ism, with naturalistic humanism; and Animism, with theistic hu- 


manism. 


V. SUMMARY 


This paper, although critical of Pepper’s treatment of Animism, as- 
sumes his theory of world hypotheses as itself a working hypothesis. 
Upon that basis it has attempted briefly to correct his presentation of 
the root-metaphor of Animism and then to suggest a possible set of 
categories for Animism. Finally, the distinctive character of Animism 
has been argued in terms of implications of the several metaphysical 
hypotheses for episteniology, ethics, aesthetics, education, and philoso- 
phy of religion. It justifies the conclusion that, in terms of the criteria 
set forth by Pepper, Animism should be included in the list of rela- 
tively satisfactory world hypotheses. Which of this list, now increased 
to five, will ultimately be shown to be the most satisfactory will depend 
upon the cumulative evidence and the ability of the several hypotheses 
to explain this evidence. 


ELMO A. ROBINSON 


San Jose State College 
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MAN AND METAPHYSICS. By Georce P. Apams. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 162. 


The author has stated in his Preface the point of view developed in 
his Woodbridge Lectures for 1947: “The persuasion that there is that 
in man and in the human spirit which holds intimations of a dimen- 
sion of being other than that of nature is the central theme of these 
chapters. Man’s sense of the claims made upon his life and thought by 
that which transcends the phenomenal and empirical order of events, I 
call his metaphysical sense.”’ At the same timé he suggests the criticism 
of his lectures: “The point of view which finds utterance in these lec- 
tures is probably at variance with the dominant climate of opinion in 
recent and contemporary philosophy. The ‘revolt against dualism’... 
is still gathering momentum” (p. v). This estimate of the present 
climate of opinion, as it is reflected in the interests of men who have 
received their philosophical education in the last quarter of a century, 
is I imagine sound. To these men a sentence like, “The life of the 
mind which may have begun as the resonant echo of bodily activity 
outgrows the occasion which originally called it forth, and expands the 
orbit of its interests and concerns beyond anything which the body 
could achieve” (p. 150), will seem merely metaphorical, and the meta- 
phor will probably seem unmotivated. They will be puzzled to know 
how one can be sure what the body can achieve, or what the human 
body or mind is without the other, or what is gained by trying to allo- 
cate human behavior in this way. 

Those of us whose memories carry us back to a day when Ernst 
Haeckel’s W eltrdtzel was the most widely read book in the philosophi- 
cal library will perhaps be able to reconstruct a state of scientific and 
philosophical opinion in which Adams’ lectures might be better ac- 
climated, though we may still feel that this state of affairs exists only 
in memory. The thesis that man is “more” than nature, or that his 
metaphysical sense “transcends” the phenomenal and empirical order 
of events, may be significant in a context where scientific and philo- 
sophic thought is dogmatically certain that it knows a priori what the 
empirical order is and that it excludes interests and information which 
can be saved only if they have a place in another “metaphysical” di- 
mension. But this is hardly the context of contemporary philosophy 
or of contemporary science. Neither the one nor the other is ready as 
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yet to forget Whitehead’s devastating query about the utility of 
calling events mechanicai if you do not know what mechanical 
means. In this respect the existing climate of opinion is not notably 
dogmatic. Or, if and when it is dogmatic — since dogmatism is a nor- 
mal trait of human nature —it is dogmatic about matters that lie 
considerably farther back then dualism or idealism. Sometimes it is 
dogmatic, whether with justification or not, in asserting that no form 
of metaphysical knowledge has any credentials to authenticate it, but 
this kind of dogmatism will quite happily admit that dualism is no 
worse than monism and idealism no worse than materialism. 

Adams’ metaphysics will seem out of key with present-day interests 
partly, | fancy, because this question of its credentials is not for him a 
matter of central importance. Metaphysics is a “sense” rather than a 
conclusion. Its beliefs differ from those of science because they are 
“due to factors other than the evidence upon which beliefs of the 
order of science are based” (p. 13). They are “the resultant and ex- 
pression of something antecedent to the objective evidence” (p. 14). 
Indeed, it is not clear that metaphysics according to Adams implies 
any beliefs at all, except negative ones: The metaphysical sense is 
defined as “an awareness of and concern for primordial contrasts and 
dualities in the world and in experience” (p. 41), such as knowledge 
and life, spectator and agent, observer and experiencer. It is true that 
metaphysics aims at “the discovery and explanation of the nature of 
these ideals, their mutual interplay, their organization, their exempli- 
fication in experience and in nature” (p. 61), and that the meta- 
physical sense is a sense of unity as well as of duality. But what it 
mainly does is to warn one “not to close in too soon upon the totality 
of experience,” and there seems to be no clear reason why Adams 
might not have written “ever” in place of “too soon.” He criticizes 
both Royce and Bradley for the fallacy of “misplaced inclusiveness.” 
Whether “the primordial contrasts and dualities” are thought to be 
synthesized in experience or nature, the original tensions will always 
break out in some new place (pp. 64, 119). Adams’ dualism seems in 
fact to depend upon a Hegelian dialectic in which the synthesis is 
indefinitely postponed, and it is very likely that the present gen- 
eration will think that it can exercise due caution without using an 
apparatus so elaborate. There are indeed great difficulties about utter- 
ing the ineffable, but the easiest way to avoid the difficulty is not to 
try. 

The chief duality upon which Adams’ metaphysics turns is that 
between “the perspective of the observer” and “the perspective of 
animism.” The first, which is substantially the perspective of science, 
sees events and objects as arranged in space and time. “Nothing is 
observed except the fact that something exists along with something 
else, and that one event is followed by some other event” (p. 62). 
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Hume, therefore, from this point of view was essentially right, and 
such a view of nature, I understand Adams to say, is adequate for 
scientific methodology. The perspective of animism, on the other hand, 
is that of conscious experience, depending upon mind and conscious- 
ness, which is indefinable and utterly disparate to and incommensur- 
able with physical transactions in space and time (p. 1o1). To it be- 
longs ‘“‘the broad category of meaning,” and from it are derived cate- 
gories such as necessary connection, active tendency, and value. 
Adams’ argument is substantially that of Kant in the passage of the 
Critique of Pure Reason where he distinguishes between a succession 
of conscious contents and the consciousness of succession. “The mind 
holds together in its experience events which, when viewed within the 
observer's perspective, are not held together, but follow upon one 
another” (p. 116). Hence, he infers, we are confronted by two alter- 
natives: we may take science as the sole form of authentic knowledge 
and regard nature as “compacted of events, structures, and relations, 
all of which in the last analysis and ideally, are statable in terms of 
space-time continuities and relations,” or “we may think of nature 
domiciled with significant structures and meaningful relations” (p. 
123). 

Now it seems to me that this alternative is in truth an artifact pro- 
duced by Adams’ own preference for ‘“dualities.” In the first place he 
has limited observation, in a manner that appears to me to be quite 
arbitrary and a priori, to spatial and temporal contiguities, so that he 
can impute to Hume a literal account of “the cognitive situation as it 
exists within the observer’s perspective” (p. 62). Much as I admire 
Hume, this seems to me to accept the feeblest part of his philosophy. 
For on the one hand observation in science is never carried on except 
in some framework of theory, and Hume’s theory of knowledge was 
utterly insufficient to support the development of mathematics without 
which the empirical sciences would have been impossible. Certainly 
mathematics is full of relations that have nothing whatever to do with 
space or time. Apart from mathematics, the assumption that observa- 
tion consists solely of recording sequences of perceptions without any 
frame of reference betrays Adams into making statements which no 
one would ever make except under the pressure of a preconception. 
Thus he can assert that the “distinction between children and minerals 
does not lie in any difference between the observed structure and 
behavior of children and minerals” (p. 82). The use of any category 
other than spatial and temporal contiguity thus becomes a surrepti- 
tious borrowing from the “perspective of animism.”’ Whitehead’s 
philosophy can then be disposed of at once as playing fast and loose 
with the notion of consciousness (p. 118). 


In the second place, if one adopts the perspective of animism, he is 
apparently committed, according to Adams, to a quasi-mystical per- 
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sonification of nature. ‘She becomes a nature which, as it were, seeks 
man out, creating his mind so that he too can enjoy the wealth of 
meanings that is hers” (p. 123). Literally interpreted this seems to 
mean that, if one finds in human behavior “significant structures and 
meaningful relations” that apparently occur only in conscious or per- 
haps in living beings, one cannot admit their existence unless he is 
prepared to attribute them also to nonconscious or nonliving beings, 
in short, to the whole of nature. Apart from the assumption of “dimen- 
sions” defined a priori there is no clear reason why this should be so. 
In his final lecture Adams undertakes to state “the kind of thing that 
the body does and can do” (p. 130), which he does by excluding from 
the body everything except gross muscular contraction, and then pro- 
ceeds to attribute everything else to mind. “The Mind’s Excursive 
Power” thus turns out to be a kind of riot of metaphors in which it is 
hard to see why one transference of meaning is better than another. 
Surely the value of any term depends upon clarity of meaning and 
definiteness of implication, always within some limited area of phe- 
nomena. Whether one adopts blanket terms like mind or body depends 
chiefly on one’s taste in the choice of words. For my own part I sus- 
pect that neither word, and no contrast of one with the other, has any 
serious philosophical or scientific use. 


GeorcE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


THE INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, AND WORLD GOVERN- 
MENT. By A. C. Ew1nc. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1947. Pp. vi, 322. 


The strength of this admirable book does not lie on the surface. It 
makes no pretense of covering the ground of political philosophy ; it 
displays no impressive learning and seldom refers even to the great 
names in its field; its stvle, while always clear, is somewhat lumbering 
and heavy. For all that, the book is one of the very best of its kind 
in recent years. It has singled out four fundamental ideas — rights, 
democracy, the state, world government — and analyzed them with 
remarkable penetration. Though the writer is thoroughly at home in 
the regions of theory, his discussion hovers always near the concrete 
and is lighted up by many references to the political events of the day. 
One of the most attractive things about it is its moral and intellectual 
atmosphere. Even when issues are being dealt with that ordinarily 
generate heat, they are handled with an honesty, temperateness, and 
reasonableness that are most persuasive. The quiet of judicial reflec- 
tion is never broken by the sound of a grinding axe. In short, the book 
belongs to the admirable British tradition of Locke, Mill, and Green, 
in which private citizens of public spirit have sat down and tried to 
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think through independently the larger issues of politics, and in which 
their thought has carried weight not only because of its excellence, but 
also because of its obvious singleness of purpose and the sturdiness of 
its common sense. 

To turn to the first of Ewing’s four main topics: the rights of the 
individual are derived, he holds, not from power, law, or contract, 
but from the general good. It follows that there is no such thing as 
inalienable natural rights, for these would exist only if there were no 
conceivable case in which the general good would be advanced by set- 
ting them aside. In practice, however, there are rights to which an 
exception is so nearly impossible that we may fairly take them as 
absolute, such as the right to freedom from punishment in advance of 
investigation. In deriving rights from the general good, there seems to 
be only one difficulty that makes Ewing hesitate. He has been deeply 
impressed by the contention of Sir David Ross that in some cases an 
act is clearly our duty even though it would not, so far as we can see, 
produce the greatest good. If we have duties under these conditions, 
we also have rights. Ewing contents himself with pointing out, in 
reply, that these rights are still commensurable on a scale of good, 
since they may be suspended if enough good is adducible on the other 
side. In discussing the ground of rights, he comments helpfully on a 
point that I have found puzzling in Green and Bosanquet, namely, 
their suggestion that a man’s having a particular right depends on its 
being “recognized” by his society. Ewing holds, correctly I think, 
that this is a mere mistake, that if a right seems, as it did for them, a 
moral right, it must be conceived as holding regardless of what society 
thinks. Greek slaves had a right to be free, whether they and those 
who enslaved them knew it or not. 

It is a pleasure to note that after criticizing Bosanquet adversely on 
more than one point, Ewing clears him of an unjust charge on another. 
Ever since the appearance of Hobhouse’s able but unfair and bitter 
book, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, a cloud of suspicion has 
hung over Bosanquet’s political writing, and ill-instructed persons 
have accused him of absolutism and fascism. The fact is, of course, 
that he was a devoted liberal, with a strong prepossession for indi- 
vidual freedom. He did, to be sure, believe in a strong state. But the 
attempt to read into his admirable work, directly or by implication, a 
defense of tyranny is, as Ewing says, “altogether unfair.” 

The discussion of rights is concluded with a discriminating com- 
parison of the totalitarian with the individualist view of one’s relation 
to the state. To my mind by far the most interesting suggestion here 
is that in the future the state will probably combine something like a 
totalitarian attitude toward economic rights with an individualist atti- 
tude toward other rights ; and Ewing hopes this will come to pass. His 
defense of this hope is forcible. The chief economic right is that of 
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property, and in a capitalist society, this amounts, he says, to “the 
power to control the labour and economic position of other men.” 
Hence “the profit-making activities of individuals must be at least 
strictly controlled, if not superseded, by the state.” Economic freedom 
for the many can be achieved only through firm restrictions on the 
few ; Dr. Ewing would clearly support in principle the socialist policy 
of the present government of Britain. On the other hand, he sees no 
reason at all why this should not be combined with full respect for 
freedom of thought and expression. “The general principle may be put 
like this: rights of the individual to control his own life should be 
respected as much as possible, alleged rights to control the lives of 
others should be admitted as little as may be.” Ewing is inclined 
toward economic totalitarianism not in spite of, but because of, his 
devotion to an individualism of the spirit. One suspects that this is a 
position with a future. It is an attempt to combine the advantages 
that we of the West find so precious in a democratic society with the 
goods that, whether present in fact or not, are so often supposed to be 
present behind the iron curtain. 

In Ewing’s discussion of democracy there is nothing very new, but 
the arguments for and against it are skillfully marshaled. He thinks 
the three chief arguments for democracy are (1) that it is the nearest 
practicable approach to government by consent, (2) that it is the only 
form of government in which all classes and interests get a hearing, 
and (3) following Mill, that political liberty provides an invaluable 
education. The main charge against democracy is that it is government 
by the incompetent. This charge Ewing considers in detail and con- 
cludes that the way to meet it in practice is to combine government by 
the people with government by experts. What this means in theory is 
that questions of major policy, of the great ends of legislation, should 
be settled by popular vote, while the more technical questions of how 
those ends may be effected should be settled by experts. What it 
means in practice is a popularly elected government appointing experts 
to advise it. If it is said, “But this is what we have now, and just look 
at it!” Ewing would reply that this or any other system must depend 
in the end on the quality of the men who work it. 

In this section Ewing considers the case of the communists against 
democracy. They have two chief arguments. The first is that in a 
“democracy” the real rulers are not the people but a few capitalists 
who use the people as tools of economic exploitation. Ewing points out 
that this is a fantastic account of what happens, for example, in demo- 
cratic elections and in religious and nationalist movements. The second 
argument is that the more important economic changes cannot be 
achieved by parliamentary means. Ewing’s reply is decisive. Perhaps 
the most effective part of it is the quiet pointing of a finger at his own 
country. Britain as effected a long series of fundamental changes by 
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peaceful and straightforward democratic methods. It is no wonder 
that the communists hate her so cordially ; she is the standing disproof 
of one of their main contentions. 

Ewing’s discussion of the state is brief and is designed as an intro- 
duction to his final topic, the international state; we may therefore 
take the two together. His view of the state seems to me essentially 
the “idealist” view, which may be put as follows: (1) All members of 
society have an identical “real will.’ This is as clear as day except 
for the terms “real” and “will.” The way to clear them up is to 
cross them out and write “moral end” instead. The doctrine then 
is that men have the same moral end, in the sense that if they were to 
say candidly and reflectively what they thought it most important to 
bring about, they would all agree; it is the general good. (2) This 
common end is the ground of our rights against each other. The only 
way I can show you that I have a right against you is to show you that 
an end we acknowledge in common requires that you grant my claim. 
Unless you admit that common end, argument is impossible. (3) Gov- 
ernment is simply one means, though outwardly the most powerful 
means, of realizing this end. (4) Because this is so, it may justly 
claim the obedience of all who subscribe to the end. (5) The right to 
disobedience must be allowed in extreme cases; but its justification 
in those cases rests on exactly the same argument that disallows it in 
normal cases, namely, the requirements of long-run good. 

This is an ethical, not a descriptive, theory of the state, a theory that 
defines it not so much in terms of what it is as in terms of what it seeks 
to be. When this is clearly seen, most of the objections to the theory 
are seen to be groundless. There is no need whatever to believe in a 
mysterious communal mind; there is no need, if one wishes otherwise, 
to believe in metaphysical idealism; the charge that the state, as it 
actually is, must be regarded as infallible is seen to be a mere con- 
fusion; the suggestion that individuals are to be swallowed up in a 
totalitarian maw turns out to be another confusion. 

But in Ewing’s view, the most disastrous confusion of all about the 
state is that which would grant it absolute sovereignty. In view of the 
often-repeated suggestion that the “idealist” theory implies that states 
have no obligations to other states and can do no wrong, it is refresh- 
ing to find it so firmly argued that the theory implies precisely the 
opposite. Ewing is clearly right about this. If political duty rests on 
the moral end, if that end is the good, not of this or that man or group, 
but of mankind generally, then the insistence on national sovereignty 
or advantage at the expense of that end is merely immoral. Ewing 
would regard as thus immoral the failure of the United States to sup- 
port the League and the Russian insistence on the veto, as well as the 
more flagrant behavior of a Hitler or a Mussolini. The ethical theory 
of the state, if worked out to the end, implies a world government, 
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capable of regulating the relations between states, of settling disputes 
between them, and of imposing its decisions by force. 

Is such a government practicable? It would be, Ewing argues, if 
men could get over the ancient prejudice that there is something indis- 
pensable, priceless, and sacred about national sovereignty. Every man 
recognizes that he cannot go about treating other men as if he had 
no legal or other duties to them; everyone agrees that when a man 
runs amuck at the expense of the community, the police should step 
in. The argument for international government is in principle just as 
simple, with anarchy the alternative. “The people who reject such 
schemes because they limit absolute national sovereignty would call 
themselves practical men and hard-headed realists, but in fact they 
are fighting for a fiction as impossible and as divorced from reality as 
that of the most idealistic utopian.” Ewing recognizes that the veto 
power is hamstringing the United Nations, and that while it exists no 
international government is possible, since to compel the obedience of 
a state like Russia is hardly practical politics. But so it would be also 
without the veto. The efficacy of world government depends on the 
willingness of the great powers to accept for the community of nations 
that principle of submission to the general good which they have a!l 
accepted internally. And the United Nations, whether it can enforce 
its decrees or not, raises a constant and powerful voice for such accept- 
ance; “the right type of organization can help to foster the right 
spirit.” So with deep disappointment at the turn things have taken, 
Ewing is not disposed to despair. 

“A conclusion commonly drawn from the present crisis,” he says at 
the end of his book, “is that it has shown the bankruptcy of human 
reason. This is a grave error; the crisis has on the contrary only shown 
what happens if human reason is not applied.” This surely is true. And 
if one wants to know what the application of reason to politics means, 
one could scarcely do better than to absorb, if not the conclusions — 
which I for one heartily do — at least the method and temper of this 
admirable book. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
Vale University 


THE MORAL SENSE. By D. Datcues Rapwaet. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 203. 


This book serves two purposes, one historical, the other systematic. 
From the systematic viewpoint it is a penetrating inquiry into the 
epistemology of morals. In its historical aspect it highlights the 
achievement in that field of four thinkers of the eighteenth century 
whose contributions to ethics have been relatively neglected — Hutch- 
eson, Hume, Price, and Reid. 
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The specific question to which Raphael seeks a solution is stated on 
the first page and more clearly on page 193 as follows: ‘When I make 
the judgement that I am morally bound to do a certain action, do I 
make it on the basis of knowing some fact, sensing some quality, or 
experiencing some feeling?” This question, we are reminded, “played 
an important part in the discussions of the eighteenth-century moral- 
ists and gave rise to what is known as the controversy between sense 
and reason in morals” (pp. 1-2). The amazing modernity of the in- 
sights of the participants justifies Raphael’s attempt to solve a sys- 
tematic problem of today by reference to them. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing to learn, for instance, that the argument by which G. E. Moore 
defends his doctrine of the indefinability of “good” was used with 
reference to “right” by Price in 1758! 

A short introductory chapter entitled “Empiricism and the Moral 
Sense” examines the empirical evidence supporting the theory that 
we have a moral sense and reaches the conclusion that this theory is 
not warranted by this kind of evidence. The moral sense theory, as 
defended by Hutcheson, is based on the empiricism of Locke, accord- 
ing to which all simple ideas are derived from inner or outer experi- 
ence. Moral ideas being taken to be simple, it is concluded that these 
must be derived from a sense, that is, a faculty analogous to what are 
commonly called the senses. Raphael makes a careful analysis of the 
characteristics of the senses and of the moral faculty and finds that 
the only characteristic that they have in common, viz., that we are 
directly acquainted with something present to the mind, extends to 
nonsensuous faculties as well. He therefore concludes that the evi- 
dence does not support the analogy. 

The main body of the work consists of four chapters devoted to 
Hutcheson, Hume, Price, and Reid respectively. Only those portions 
of their writings which bear on the basic question are considered, but 
these are examined with great care. Occasionally it is noted that the 
writer being considered could have made a stronger case for a point 
than he actually does or that he has asserted a plausible position on 
wrong grounds. In such cases Raphael supplies the needed argument. 
In general he is inclined to favor the “rational intuitionism” of Price 
and Reid, but he is not satisfied that any of the writers has given an 
ultimately convincing solution to the problem. 

Hutcheson advanced the moral sense theory primarily as an attack 
against the egoism of the followers of Hobbes and Mandeville. There- 
fore the chief argument for it in his earlier work (Inquiry into the 
Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 1725) consists in main- 
taining that we recognize a responsibility to other people, and that we 
do not do so merely as enlightened egoists. Raphael notes that this 
point could be used just as well in support of any nonegoistic doctrine, 
such as nonegoistic rationalism. Hutcheson recognized this when he 
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wrote his /ilustrations upon the Moral Sense (1728), where he tries 
to be more accurate about the psychology of “moral sense’ and to 
defend it against reason. 

The weakness of Hutcheson’s arguments against reason, from 
Raphael’s point of view, results from ‘his identification of reason with 
reasoning. Reasoning is finding a reason for something. We may ac- 
cept p because it is implied by qg, and q because it is implied by r. Thus 
q is the reason for p, and r for gq. Eventually we must accept some 
proposition, 2, without finding a reason for it. Hutcheson claims that 
must be discerned by sense. “He never considers the possibility,” says 
Raphael, “that reason may be a faculty of immediate apprehension” 
(p. 34). Then he asks, “What would Hutcheson say if he were asked 
whether it is reason which perceives that 2 + 2 = 4? If he agreed, we 
might justifiably, on his principles, ask him what reason he could 
assign for twice two being equal to four” (pp. 34-35). Those who are 
suspicious of “rational intuition” might reply that “2 + 2 = 4” is an 
analytic proposition deducible from the definitions of “2” and “4.” 
But of course this would not establish a moral sense. 

In the third chapter Raphael sets forth briefly Hume’s arguments 
against the view that moral judgments are founded on reason, and 
replies to each. He notes that reason may make us judge that we ought 
to do something without moving us to do it (p. 49), and that Hume, 
like Hutcheson, falls into the trap of equating “given by reason” with 
“being such that a reason can be given for it” (p. 71). On pages 71- 
72 he divides ethical propositions into five types: those dealing with 
(1) responsibility and obligation, (2) desert, (3) moral goodness and 
badness, (4) virtue and vice, and (5) intrinsic goodness and evil. He 
finds that Hume’s analysis (in which ethical propositions are likened 
to aesthetic ones) is plausible when applied to propositions of type 
(4) but not when applied to propositions of types (1) or (3). 

Moral valuation requires a priori synthetic propositions, and we do 
intuit such propositions, Raphael claims (p. 85). He uses Kant’s 
argument to show that moral propositions are based on reason (or 
“rational intuition”) rather than on sentiment, viz., that they apply 
to God and the angels as well as to men. And he adds this telling 
point: “According to Hume’s theory our judgement must change as 
do our feelings. I do not feel indignation as strongly now about the 
German invasion of Czechoslovakia as I did at the time it happened : 
vet I do not judge the action to be less wrong now than I did then, or 
the agents less criminal” (p. 88). The trouble with Hume’s view is 
that for one who has understood and accepted it, all moral obligation 
becomes illusory and he becomes like Thrasymachus (p. 94). 

If Hume is the Westermarck of the eighteenth century, Richard 
Price is, in some ways, the G. E. Moore. He claims that “right and 
wrong, or moral good and evil, signify somewhat really true of actions. 
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and not merely sensations” (p. 103, quoting Price). They have the 
same status as primary qualities and necessary truths, as distinguished 
from that of feelings and secondary qualities (p. 108). Price’s attack 
on Hutcheson is based on the construction of “moral sense” as the 
apprehension of a secondary quality, which depends on the nature of 
the perceiver. Price endeavors to show, first, that the words “right” 
and “wrong” are not merely synonyms for words denoting nonethical 
attributes and, second, that the ethical attributes which they denote 
are apprehended by reason rather than by sense. 

Although Raphael clearly prefers the rationalist side of the con- 
troversy and speaks highly of Price and of Reid, he subjects their 
arguments to the same careful scrutiny as those of the others. Gener- 
ally speaking, he finds that Price argues with great effect against the 
theories of Hutcheson and Hume, but many of his arguments could 
quite as effectively be turned against his own view. He considers that 
Price’s positive contribution to the problem is “(1) to refute the em- 
piricist dogma which claims to resolve the whole controversy at once, 
and (2) to give us a criterion [viz., universality and necessity] for 
saving that a fact is discerned by knowing [i.e., rational intuition]. He 
himself has not used this criterion for the discernment of moral facts, 
but only because his moral theory, which is quite plainly on the lines 
of modern intuitionist theory, is insufficiently worked out” (p. 145). 

As a critic of Hume, Raphael is inclined to rank Thomas Reid 
above even Kant, although he does not so rank Reid’s philosophy as 
a whole. He regrets that today opponents of Hume turn to Kant when 
Reid supplies as effective argument without Kant’s abstruseness. 
Reid’s chief contribution, he finds, is “that he protests against apply- 
ing the conditions governing the behavior of matter to the workings 
of the mind” (p. 146). Reid opposes the empiricist doctrine that ideas 
enter the mind simple, saying that “nature presents no objects to the 
senses, or to consciousness, that are not complex’ (p. 147, quoting 
Reid). Here Raphael compares the Scottish dispute in the eighteenth 
century with that in Cambridge in the twentieth. “Reid is to Hume as 
Professor Moore is to Mr. Russell” (ibid.). 

There follows a presentation and explanation of Reid’s attacks on 
empiricist and feeling theories of ethics, many of which have a modern 
ring. Raphael agrees with Reid that moral feeling involves a prior 
judgment but thinks that a Humean might contend that this judgment 
is factual, not moral. He claims, however, that Reid meets this reply 
in a later passage, where he argues that on Hume’s theory a court 
judge is not a judge but a feeler (pp. 156-157). His main criticism of 
Reid is the charge of failing to keep sufficiently in mind the difference 
between the immediate perception of a particular obligation and the 
immediate intuition of a moral principle. The former is a judgment 
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made without explicit awareness of the grounds which support it and 
therefore liable to error. A principle, Raphael claims, is self-evident. 

The final chapter on “The Nature of Conscience” recalls the basic 
systematic problem of the book and mentions four processes, any one 
of which may issue in a judgment of moral obligation. They are (1) 
following the dictate of some authority, (2) coming to know a moral 
principle by intuitive induction from a particular instance, (3) ex- 
plicitly knowing a necessary moral truth and reading off a particular 
application of it, and (4) taking for granted that a particular action is 
an instance of a moral principle. The question why, if moral principles 
are known, there is disagreement about them, is briefly disposed of 
(too briefly, it seems) in one paragraph, which urges that probably 
“some people have a clearer insight than others into moral facts”’ (p. 
195). In trying to explain how we choose between conflicting obliga- 
tions, Raphael uses a Platonic allegory about ghosts and invisible men, 
which leaves one with a presumably unintended impression that ob- 
ligation is not fully real. 


I think it a fair criticism of many attempts at ethical analysis, 
present and past, that they do not distinguish sufficiently between the 
psychological question, ‘““By what process do people usually reach 
their moral opinions?” and the logical question, “What determines 
whether a specified obligation actually obtains, or whether a given 


moral judgment is correct?” Raphael asks what appears to be the 
psychological question and suggests a few psychological answers. But 
he is also concerned with the logical question, which has to do with 
the validity of the process. He thinks that all moral principles fall 
under a single general principle, such as the maxim that we ought to 
treat sentient creatures as ends and never merely as means (p. 195). 
This, I presume, refers to valid principles, not to all psychologically 
actual or possible opinions. Since Raphael is concerned with both 
questions, a more explicit distinction would have helped. 

The statement that we know by “rational intuition” is significant 
more for what it denies than for what it affirms. It tells us that the 
knowing is not empirical and is not inferential, but, as an account of 
what the knowing ts, it is little more than verbal. Disagreement and 
controversy extend not merely to facts and applications but to moral 
principles as well. Since a successful moral epistemology must account 
for this, it must not imply that true principles are self-evident to all 
minds. Raphael is aware of the difficulties arising from the fact of 
controversy, but he does not offer a doctrine which meets them. 

The chief value of the book is historical. It calls attention to the 
work of eighteenth-century thinkers which is too little appreciated 
today and presents a painstaking analysis and criticism of their views. 
The treatment is confined to one special problem, but this problem is 
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an important one, to whose solution we are not much closer now than 
we were two centuries ago. 

S. S. S. BRowNeE 
University of Cincinnati 


WORK AND HISTORY. An Essay on the Structure of Civiliza- 
tion. By PAUL ScHRECKER. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. xviii, 322. 


IVork and History is a courageous, original, and useful book. In it 
Schrecker attempts to inspect the fundamental nature of all human 
societies. In so doing he presents both a philosophic theory of the basic 
structure of organized social living and a theory of history, reanimat- 
ing in a distinctively new fashion the problems of statics and dynamics 
with which the older philosophic sociologists dealt. 

The generative idea in I’ork and History is, I believe, to be found 
in Schrecker’s use of a mathematical simile. He contrasts analytic 
geometry with infinitesimal analysis and proposes that history, like a 
nascent curve, can only be analyzed if we find the law of progression 
of its infinitesimal elements (p. xvii). In history these elements are to 
be found in “acts of work”; out of them the macroscopic structure of 
civilization emerges. Thus, Schrecker’s approach to the structure of 
society and to the nature of historical change is through an analysis 
of human action. For him social organizations and social changes are 
to be conceived as integrations of the infinitesimal elements which are 
the activities of individual human beings. This view, to be sure, is 
common enough; it is present in one form or another in much phil- 
osophic sociology, in some political theories, and in many anthro- 
pological treatments of what constitutes a social institution. What is of 
great interest is the manner in which Schrecker avoids the mistakes 
which usually arise when institutions are denied autonomy. It is here 
that his analysis of the nature of ‘‘an act of work”’ becomes important. 

3v “work” Schrecker refers to expenditures of energy which effect 
a change and which are guided by a norm. (Certain aspects of his 
analysis may here be omitted.) To say that work is always guided by 
a norm is to say that any action which is called work “is not arbitrary 
and gratuitous, but [is] something which from some viewpoint within 
civilization ought to be done” (p. 18). It is the operation of such a 
norm which binds together the actions of different individuals and 
permits the integration of their actions to assume fhe macroscopic 
forms of social organization. The norms which thus bind together the 
actions of different individuals are of two kinds. The first, and basic, 
norms spring from common human needs and define the six provinces 
which are common to all civilizations: the state, science, religion, the 
aesthetic, economy, and language. In a series of chapters on these 
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provinces Schrecker illustrates the manner in which his definition of 
work enables one to grasp the fundamentally similar (isomorphic) 
properties of each of these fundamental forms of distinctively human 
activity. The second type of norms which guide acts of work are those 
conditional imperatives which vary from time to time and from place 
to place. They are enforced by various sanctions, but their ultimate 
sanction derives from their relation to the fundamental common 
human needs. Thus, in its ethical implications Schrecker’s theory of 
history can do justice both to the changing forms of social organiza- 
tion and to the constant factors which presumably underlie them. 

The secondary and changing norms, which vary from society to 
society, possess a hierarchical structure in each of the provinces of 
civilization: there are, for example, more and less general norms of 
political activity in each political system,.and these norms have a 
systematic order. Therefore, the discrimination of what constitutes 
the nature of any institution is to be reached through an understanding 
of its norm patterns. And since different societies, at different times 
in history, place differing emphases upon the different provinces of 
civilization, the discrimination of the essential nature of a given society 
will involve an understanding of the interrelations of the norm systems 
which govern its provinces. This theoretical framework for the under- 
standing of institutions and civilizations is, in my estimation, essential- 
ly similar to the conclusions reached by Malinowski in his posthumous 
Scientific Theory of Culture; and some of Schrecker’s phenomenologi- 
cal analyses of the provinces of civilization may be said to contribute 
important corroborative materials for this method of analysis. 

In treating the problems of historical change, Schrecker applies his 
hasic conception of acts of work in a sound but perhaps less suggestive 
fashion. His analyses of traditions and conventions, of revolutionary 
and evolutionary change, and of survivals follow directly from his 
views regarding the structural organization of social living. Their 
essential importance lies in the measure of corroboration which they 
bring to his fundamental thesis that “acts of work...turn out to be 
the microcosms or monads building up the macrocosm of civilization 
and constituting the driving force of its history” (p. 108). 

Whether, in the end, this position is acceptable is not a question to 
which any offhand answer can be given. There are points at which 
Schrecker’s analyses seem oversimplified and too schematic (particu- 
larly, perhaps, when he treats of the relations of human needs to the 
provinces of civilization) ; there are many other points at which they 
are without question highly instructive. To estimate so wide-ranging 
a book as a single whole (albeit its organization is excellent) is a task 
which no reviewer ought, I believe, to take upon himself. What can be 
said, and should be emphasized, is that Schrecker has raised once 
again all of the basic problems of a philosophic sociology, and that he 
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has done so in an original and formidable manner. ork and History 
therefore deserves the most serious scholarly consideration. 


MavuricE MANDELBAUM 
Dartmouth College 


THE DIVINE RELATIVITY. A Social Conception of God. By 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 164. 


/ 

This book renders a service to religious thinking that is long over- 
due and urgently needed. Hartshorne searches for what is most emin- 
ent in power and goodness, hence commanding religious devotion, by 
analyzing temporal existence. When this analysis is carried far enough 
it discovers those characteristics which distinguish world from not- 
world and which, therefore, remain changeless through every trans- 
formation so long as there is any world at all. These changeless ab- 
stractions which preserve the identity of the world through all change 
make up what Hartshorne calls the absolute nature of God. They are 
also the absolute nature of the world. They are absolute only in the 
sense that they do not change when everything else changes. The book 
is an attack upon any interpretation of God that would represent deity 
to be independent of this world of time and space and matter and 
human society or in any sense beyond history. He does speak of God’s 
independence, but he means only what has just been stated, namely, 
continued identity throughout every possible transformation of the 
world. Hartshorne further claims that this demonstrates the indestruc- 
tibility of the world. To my mind this does not follow. 

It should be noted that God as absolute does not mean the all- 
inclusive. This error of absolute idealism Hartshorne combats very 
effectively. God as inclusive pertains to his relative nature. The divine 
relativity is another aspect of God’s nature that stands in contrast to 
what we have been describing as the independent or absolute nature. 
Divine relativity means that in this aspect of His nature God changes 
with every occasion that arises throughout the universe. There is no 
contradiction between changeless identity of character and the chang- 
ing content of the total concrete individual. As concrete, God not only 
changes continuously but does so in such a way as to gather up into 
a cosmic consciousness all the values created by all the occasions that 
occur in the universe throughout all time. Here we come to something 
much more controversial. 

Hartshorne accepts Whitehead’s doctrine that every occasion con- 
tributes something to every other occasion except as this contribution 
may be excluded by “‘perspectival elimination.” This elimination of the 
contribution of other occasions due to the perspective or situation in 
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which the particular occasion is placed does not seem to be given full 
recognition by Hartshorne. The import of his theory seems by im- 
plication to deny it, although I may be mistaken in this. 

After this brief exposition of Hartshorne’s idea, certain poinis of 
disagreement will be noted. It is not here disputed that God is that 
order whereby one occasion or society of occasions undergoing crea- 
tion in time gathers into itself contributions from other occasions in 
such a way that these data from past occasions become ingredients in 
the new creation. At least the occasions of human experience seem to 
display this creative character in the temporal process of existence, 
and out of this creativity arise all the values of life. Evil is what 
hinders or limits this creative movement in time. So far there is no 
disagreement with the author. But the reviewer would dispute the 
following propositions which Hartshorne affirms, if I interpret him 
correctly. . 

(1) Perfect, omniscient knowledge gathers to itself the concrete 
totality of what is known so that the known occasion in all its con- 
creteness becomes a part of the knower. 

(2) God is the society of all occasions in personal order. 

(3) Human persons create themselves and other persons to some 
degree therefore God, the supreme creator, must be a supreme person. 

(4) The essential characteristics necessary to any world whatsoever 
must be the characteristics of an omniscient, all-loving, and perfectly 
loving person of cosmic magnitude. 

(5) All process whatsoever increases the value of the world so that 
no change can be a loss except in the sense of yielding a lesser increase 
of good than some other alternative. 

There is not space to discuss all five of these points but (1) and (3) 
in the list can be briefly treated. We believe that contradiction of the 
others will be implied in what we say about these. 

The first proposition in the list above affirms that knowledge is of 
such a character that perfect, omniscient knowledge would render each 
concrete occasion in its totality a part of the knowing mind. This it 
seems to me cannot be defended, if we admit that what is unique in one 
occasion cannot persist into another. If it did, it would not be unique 
to the first. The second occasion, therefore, cannot know the first 
except by way of characteristics common to both. If this is true. I can- 
not know even the immediate occasions of my own conscious aware- 
ness except in the form of general characteristics that persist from one 
occasion of consciousness to another. The present occasion of immedi- 
ate awareness cannot know past occasions of immediate awareness 
except in this way; and if this is the essential nature of knowledge, it 
applies also to perfect, omniscient knowledge, meaning complete and 
perfect knowledge of everything knowable. Furthermore, the present 
immediate occasion of conscious awareness cannot be known until it 
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is past, because it does not exist until it is completed. Therefore no 
occasion, not even the present occasion of immediate consciousness, 
can be known except in the form of general characteristics common to 
itself and subsequent occasions. This follows from the fact that the 
individual, concrete uniqueness of one occasion cannot be carried over 
into another, else it would not be unique to the first. This is not assert- 
ing that the total concrete occasion is unknowable. It is only describ- 
ing the way in which we know it. 

Now suppose for the moment that we accept Hartshorne’s idea of 
God as an endless series of occasions of conscious awareness and that 
these occasions of God’s consciousness include the society of all oc- 
casions occurring throughout the universe plus all that ever have 
occurred. If the criticism above is correct, perfect and omniscient 
knowledge cannot be a total intuition comprehending the uniqueness 
of all past occasions throughout the infinity of time as well as the total 
concrete totality of every occasion now occurring throughout the 
universe. 

But we cannot grant even as much as we have yielded in accepting 
this idea of God and so must examine it further. It takes time for data 
to travel from the occasion to be known to the knowing occasion. The 
swiftest transmitter of data is light. Let us suppose that for God light 
can provide all the data required for complete and perfect knowledge, 
although this is not true for any other mind we know. To hypothecate 
some other transmitter more swift than light and elecromagnetic fields 
generally is not permissible if the most general characteristics pertain- 
ing to the world are also the characteristics of God. In order for God 
to be aware of all occasions by way of data transmitted to Him from 
each occasion, these data must be transmitted throughout the length 
and breadth of the universe, and combined with the data from all 
other occasions, before God can be aware of the totality of all occasions 
in the universe. I admit that mv knowledge of physics on such points 
is of the slightest, but I am only asserting the generally accepted fact 
that contemporary occasions cannot act on one another. At any rate, 
Whitehead holds to this and Hartshorne is following Whitehead. 

If this analysis is correct, God cannot be conscious of you and me un- 
til many years after we have perished. Furthermore, the data trans- 
mitted from us to God by which He can be aware of us is never the to- 
tal concrete occasion which is myself or you. To say that the occasion 
in its totalitv could be transmitted would be to perpetrate what White- 
head calls the fallacy of simple location. One occasion is transmitted 
to another only in the form of some causal efficacy. Such causal efficacy 
is indeed the occasion itself, according to Whitehead, but not the 
occasion in the totality of its occurrence. 

Let us now shift to the third point of dispute in the list above. Do 
we as human persons create ourselves and each other to some degree? 
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As occasions or societies of occasions we contribute data to one an- 
other, and these contributions are synthesized to form each new 
occasion that is being created. But the data contributed by me to an- 
other occasion is not the new creation. The new creation occurs only 
when this datum contributed by me is combined with others to form 
the new occasion. The creative occurrence is this synthesis of all these 
contributions whereby each occasion with its subjective aim comes 
into existence. But this synthesis is not performed by me in any sense, 
therefore I am not the creator. Indeed so far as I have anything to do 
with it, my contribution might be excluded by “perspectival elimina- 
tion” because it would otherwise prevent the new creation. 

3ut how about creating myself? An occasion or society of occasions, 
according to Whitehead, and I think in fact, cannot anticipate the 
future except in respect to general characteristics which it shares in 
common with past occasions, and which will be shared in common 
with the future occasions. But a new occasion is a new creation only 
in respect to ingredients that it does not share with any in the past. I 
as a person do have some power to control the future by keeping it 
within the bounds of anticipated outcomes, but it would be self- 
contradictory to assert that I can put into any future occasion elements 
that I cannot anticipate or imagine. Therefore instead of saying that I 
create myself to any degree, it would seem much more correct to say 
that I undergo creative transformation. 

One great merit of this book is that it makes no appeal to revela- 
tion, faith, intuition, mystic vision, authority, paradox, or any of the 
devices by which religious teachers and thinkers exempt their ideas 
from rational criticism. It is impossible to conduct religious inquiry 
with any hope of reaching warranted conclusions so long as this eva- 
sive practice continues and, by repudiating it, Hartshorne serves us 
all. Of course, Hartshorne recognizes the rightful place in human life 
and even in intellectual inquiry of all the items listed above, but never 
does he use them to escape the most rigorous tests of logic. Further- 
more, he denounces the practice of so using them. 

Despite the radical disagreements noted and others that might be 
mentioned, Hartshorne’s work is a major achievement in religious 
thought because it strives to clear away errors that have been insuper- 
able obstacles to religious search. It exposes to analysis and effective 
treatment many problems that must be solved if religion is to aid in 
dealing with the dangers of our time and is not itself to increase the 
dangers. Religion has become the intellectual laggard beyond any 
other major concern in human life. The important job is not to make it 
intellectually respectable. This striving for respectability among re- 
ligious thinkers reveals the disease that infects their faith. Not re- 
spectability but truth is what religion must have. This can be had only 
when religious affirmations are sought and held in forms that can be 
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criticized by rigorous rational tests. This is what Hartshorne strives 
to do, and this is the outstanding virtue of his work in the judgment 
of this reviewer. 


" Bc Henry N. WIEMAN 
Wrightwood, California 


BETWEEN MAN AND MAN. By Martin Buser. Trans. by 
RonaLtp Grecor SmitH. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. vill, 210. 


The author of this book is one of the most distinguished Jewish 
thinkers of our time. Influenced in his youth by Hasidic mysticism, 
he was Professor of Comparative Religion at Frankfurt for some years 
between the wars. He left Germany in 1938 and is now Professor of 
Social Philosophy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His J and 
Thou has had a deep influence upon a number of philosophers and 
theologians. The present volume, consisting of five short treatises and 
addresses, develops and applies the insights of the earlier book to the 
issues of our time. The most interesting applications are in the fields 
of religion, philosophical anthropology, and social philosophy. 

The first treatise, “Dialogue,” clarifies and defends the “dialogical” 
principle presented in J and Thou. Man becomes a real person only 
when he “breaks through” the confines of the self in its monologue 
with itself and enters into a living relation with another. He can do so 
only if he “turns towards” the other instead of withdrawing in reserve 
from him. If the other “addresses” him in any way, and he “answers,” 
there is communication, whether by words, glances, or other signs. At 
the highest level, the communication of specific messages gives way to 
“communion” between persons as such. Things and persons are al- 
ways “saying something” te me. But I must be receptive if I am to 
hear them, I must cease being an observer and “become aware,” I 
must “open myself” to them. This is the meaning of “responsibility.” 
“Genuine responsibility exists only where there is responding” (p. 
16). 

The religious implications of this are interesting. To extreme mys- 
tics who insist that “deep down word and response cease to exist, 
there is only one primal being unconfronted by another,” Buber 
replies that this experience of unity is real but that “man in such a 
moment is not above but beneath the creaturely situation, which is 
mightier and truer than all ecstasies. He is not above but beneath 
dialogue” (p. 25). To those who make “the religious” something 
exceptional which transcends the everyday and lifts one out of time 
into the eternal, he replies: “I possess nothing but the everyday out of 
which IT am never taken — I know no fulness but each mortal hour’s 
fulness of claim and responsibility” (p. 14). To religious dogmatists 
he objects, “Religion as risk, which is ready to give itself up, is the 
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nourishing stream of the arteries; as system, possessing, assured, and 
assuring, religion which believes in religion is the veins’ blood which 
ceases to circulate” (p. 18). To Kierkegaard who says that man must 
give himself wholly to God at the cost of all other attachments, he 
replies that the way to God is through His Creation and that He does 
not require a love for Himself that excludes His creatures. “Creatures 
are placed in my way so that I, their fellow-creature, by means of them 
and with them find the way to God. A God reached by their exclusion 
would not be the God of all lives in whom all life is fulfilled” (p. 52). 

Many philosophers wili be most interested in the treatise “What is 
Man?” which is mainly a historical account of philosophical anthro- 
pology from Aristotle to Heidegger and Scheler, but which also con- 
tains a number of constructive suggestions. Buber holds that the 
problem of man becomes intense when man loses his sense of security 
in the world and becomes homeless and solitary. Aristotle and Aquinas 
speak of man in the third person and put him in a well-defined place 
in the cosmos. But St. Augustine speaks of man in the first person, 
and man becomes a problem to himself because of the struggle with 
evil in the world and himself. In the modern world the Copernican 
theory and other scientific developments have given man a feeling of 
being lost in the infinity of space and helpless in the presence of over- 
whelming forces, a feeling which was first expressed by Pascal. At- 
tempts such as those of Hegel and Marx to make him at home once 
more in the world, the one by putting him at the end of a temporal 
process of spiritual development and the other by reducing him to a 
social being whose sufferings can be overcome in the future by social 
change, have failed. Buber also finds the solution of the problem of 
man by Kierkegaard and Heidegger too individualistic and that by 
Nietzsche too naturalistic. 

One of the conclusions of this historical analysis is that man must 
be studied not by himself but in all of his relations, with things, with 
fellow man and community, and with “the mystery which points 
beyond these and also beyond himself” (p. 180). Moreover, man must 
be viewed in his integrity. It will not do to oppose spirit to life and 
impulse in the dualistic fashion of Max Scheler. As Buber says, “The 
spirit is inserted in sparks into the life of all, it bursts out in flames 
from the life of the most living man”, and “there is no other spirit but 
that which is nourished by the unity of life and by unity with the 
world” (p. 195). Philosophical theories of man have been abstract 
because they have neglected one or more of his essential relations or 
have divided him into warring parts. 

The most fruitful applications of Buber’s insights about man are in 
the realm of social philosophy. Man in the modern era suffers deeply 
from “the increasing decay of the old organic forms of the direct life 
of man with man,” which had given him for a time “a sociological 
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security” after he had lost his “cosmological security” in an infinite 
world. Moreover, “man is no longer able to master the world which 
he himself brought about,” and it “confronts him in an almost elemen- 
tal independence” in the realms of technology, economics, and politics 
(p. 158). Both individualism and collectivism are expressions of this 
condition of homelessness and solitude, the former accepting and glor- 
ifying the isolation of the individual, the latter trying to escape it by 
losing personal identity in the mass. Both are false, because direct 
personal relations (“dialogue”) are essential to man’s nature and are 
possible even under the conditions of modern impersonal technology. 
Even the leader of a great technical undertaking need not experience 
it merely “as a structure of mechanical centres’ of force and their 
organic servants” but may also know it “‘as an association of persons 
with faces and names and biographies” (p. 38). In this way a third 
alternative is possible: real community between persons in which they 
are “bound” rather than “bundled” together in a common life and are 
“turned towards” one another as persons. In such a community, per- 
sons can preserve their identity and their responsibility for their polit- 
ical decisions, which is impossible under collectivism. Moreover, it 
is only in such a community that man can really be man, for “the 
fundamental fact of human existence is neither the individual as such 
nor the aggregate as such” but “man with man.” Therefore, the phi- 
losophy of man must start with man in living relation with another. 
“Consider man with man, and you see human life, dynamic, twofold, 
the giver and the receiver, he who does and he who endures — and 
always both together, completing one another in mutual contribution, 
together showing forth man” (p. 205). 

Buber does not attempt to show in detail how a social philosophy or 
even an ethical theory could be based upon personal relations “‘be- 
tween man and man” alone, e.g., how a system of justice under law 
could be derived from the necessity of “dialogue’’ between persons. 
Perhaps his forthcoming Paths in Utopia will throw light upon this 
difficult problem. In any case, the present volume, though fragmen- 
tary and sometimes unsystematic, is full of valuable insights. The 
writing is subtle and often difficult, but it is at times eloquent and 
moving. 


GeorcE F. THoMAS 
Princeton University 


RUDOLF OTTO’S INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. By 


Rosert F. Davinson. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Pp. ix, 213. 


Exactly one decade has passed since Otto’s death, and three decades 
since his Das Heilige appeared and leaped into immediate world-wide 
prominence. It is now possible to view Otto’s work with a fair degree 
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of perspective. Davidson renders a timely and valuable service in 
subjecting it to a sympathetic, yet thoroughly critical, examination. 

The timeliness of this study is due, however, not so much to mere 
dates on the calendar as to the relation of its subject matter to ques- 
tions now at the focal center of theological discussion. What is the 
relation between religion and the whole intellectual life of man? Must 
theology remain within the limits of judgments which can be estab- 
lished by philosophical method, or is there an autonomous, self- 
validating principle in religion which provides independent support ? 
Is faith fundamentally irrational, yet valid? Is man so utterly es- 
tranged from God that even the best human reason and morals are 
now under divine condemnation? Such questions have been given 
special prominence by the new English translations of Kierkegaard 
and the recent works of such men as Barth, Brunner, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The discussion is advanced in this work. 

At times Davidson seems to give considerable comfort to the the- 
ological irrationalists and isolationists. ‘““Theologically,” he says, “hu- 
manism was the inevitable outcome of the complete domestication of 
religion within the limits of human reason” (p. 14). Most men, he 
insists, are now disillusioned with humanistic programs of reform. 
Therefore, man’s “reason alone will lead only to resignation and 
despair ; man desperately needs a supra-rational (supernatural) faith 
to give purpose and meaning to life in the face of the irrational social 
destiny with which he is confronted” (p. 16). It is for this reason, he 
believes, that many people have found an attractive appeal in the 
theology of Karl Barth and his followers. 

However, the author’s position becomes clearer as he says, “Yet 
the unwillingness or inability of Barth and his disciples to define the 
character of the supernatural in convincing philosophical fashion has 
left their theology without adequate intellectual foundation” (p. 17). 
It is here that he finds Otto’s great contribution. 

While Otto is like the Barthians in defending the autonomy of 
faith and in stressing the “otherness” of God, he differs from them in 
important respects. He rejects the notion that man’s attitude toward 
God should be one of unrelieved humility. “A sense of exaltation,” 
Otto says, “is the complement of Christian humility, without which 
the latter is cant’’ (quoted, p. 69). He differs also in the meaning he 
ascribes to the autonomy of religion. Not only does he make liberal 
use of Kantian criticism and Friesian idealism, but he tries also to 
give a specific analysis of both the forms and the data of religious 
experience. He means in this way to establish for religious faith an 
autonomy analagous to that which Kant defended for moral and aes- 
thetic judgments, alongside the structure of scientific knowledge, and 
yet with a definable place in the total rational life of man. Such a 
project is poles apart from the attempt of some crisis theologians to 
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repudiate all human philosophy as inevitably self-contradictory and 
idolatrous. 

However, the author criticizes Otto for not having moved yet 
further away from religious irrationalism and isolationism. He argues 
convincingly that Otto failed to disclose adequately the intimate 
connecting bonds between ideals and nature, and between man’s 
religious life on the one hand and his ethics, aesthetics, and science on 
the other. Otto insisted rightly that religion was no mere derivative 
from other experiences of value. It makes, as he contended, a unique 
contribution of its own. But he was mistaken in representing the 
independence of religion as a separateness from these other forms of 
human aspiration and achievement. 

All moral, intellectual, and aesthetic values, Davidson points out, 
are experiences of persons. Such values are illusory, or at best ephem- 
eral, unless the value of the person himself is secure. It is precisely 
with the person that religion is primarily concerned. The unique ele- 
ment in religion is not in some special value which may be ranked 
alongside others. “The ‘separate’ domain of religion is constituted 
rather by the individual unity of personality as a whole in which the 
intellectual, the moral and the aesthetic are indissolubly grounded, 
that is, by spiritual being itself” (p. 198). The religious sense of sanc- 
tity which may accompany any high experience of value is an im- 
mediate valuation of personality itself in cosmic context. Without that 
sense, all the special values are left unrooted, to wither and die. When 
that has happened there remain only the pale and lifeless notions of 
calculated self-interest, mere convention, and idle preference. The ex- 
perience of sanctity is thus the indispensable source of all other crea- 
tive value-experiences. 

The detailed critical elaboration of this synthesis in relation to 
Otto's anthropology and psychology of religion is much better than 
this brief review can demonstrate. The thoughtful reader will find in 
Davidson’s book an objective consideration of empirical evidence, a 
clarity of analysis, a precision of definition, and a persistent search for 
coherent synthesis too seldom exhibited in recent studies of religion. 


L. Harotp DEWotF 
Boston University 


A CRITIQUE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEING OF AL- 
FRED NORTH WHITEHEAD IN THE LIGHT OF THO- 
MISTIC PHILOSOPHY. A Dissertation. By Leo A. Fotrey. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii, 160. 

This volume will make pleasant reading for the devotee of Thomas 

Aquinas. He can read a detailed account of the defeat of Whitehead’s 
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philosophy when pitted against that of Thomas Aquinas. One not 
already convinced of the absolute truth of the Thomistic doctrine will, 
however, find this book less rewarding. Such an unbeliever will look 
upon the battle as a sham battle since Aquinas’ system provides the 
rules and territory for it and prescribes the verdict in advance, as 
suggested in the title. 

The keynote of this dissertation may be found in Rev. Mr. Foley’s 
statement in the preface, “We must know in what way the philosophy 
we accept is superior, not only in the speculative order but also in the 
practical order, to the non-Scholastic systems” (p. ix). A simple list- 
ing of the differences (and hence defects) in Whitehead’s philosophy 
as compared with that of Aquinas could elicit little philosophic argu- 
ment. However, the dissertation claims to establish the superiority of 
Aquinas. A nonscholastic will object strenuously to the method fol- 
lowed. 

In passing from an exposition to a critique of Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy Rev. Mr. Foley writes, “We must take for granted what we shall 
attempt to prove later, namely, the Thomistic notion of being and 
substance. Whitehead denies both, and we must prove both. But we 
must suppose both until we prove them later on in the investigation of 
the Thomistic notion of being and becoming” (p. 88). Thus, in judg- 
ing Whitehead’s doctrine, Rev. Mr. Foley uses as a standard the very 
criteria which Whitehead rejects as inadequate. It is then easy to 
discover any desired number of difficulties. If this formula were 
philosophically sound, it would provide a convenient way of disposing 
of any annoying doctrine. 

The first half, or expository portion, of the dissertation is the best. 
Even here, however, the difficulty of understanding Whitehead in 
terms of Thomistic preconceptions is apparent. For example, Rev. 
Mr. Foley summarizes one quotation as meaning that “we can know 
only facts,” that “we must feel the answer,’ and that “intuition 
through feelings and emotions is the pure and safe knowledge” (p. 
16). The reviewer finds little anywhere in Whitehead’s writings to 
justify this interpretation. In particular the quotation offered seems 
to the reviewer to emphasize the great importance of noncognitive 
factors in experience rather than to state what can be known and to 
suggest a criterion for “pure and safe knowledge.”” Again it seems par- 
ticularly inappropriate to summarize any part of Whitehead’s theory 
of perception by saying that “objects existing outside the mind enter 
into the mind” (p. 27), since Whitehead was expressly rejecting such 
categories. 

Rev. Mr. Foley’s interpretation also suffers at one point from very 
careless scholarship. In Adventures of Ideas Whitehead lists five age- 
old doctrines for “critical examination.” Using these as a point of 
departure he explains his own doctrine as being different in certain 
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essential points. Rev. Mr. Foley quotes these five views as a summary 
of Whitehead’s theory of sense perception (p. 17). 

A non-Thomist reader will experience a repeated annoyance in the 
explanation offered for Whitehead’s difficulties. ““‘The mental acumen 
and sincerity of thought that are his have been diverted and diffused 
because of his background. ...Whitehead has sincerely worked for 
many years on his philosophical heritage, but what a satisfying differ- 
ence is there in the philosophy of St. Thomas!’ (p. 166; also pp. 4, 
II, 28, 106). 

In “Summa Contra Gentiles” Aquinas makes the following remark 
with regard to certain opinions. “Custom, especially that which is from 
the beginning, takes the place of nature; hence the notions wherewith 
the mind is imbued from childhood are held as firmly as if they were 
naturally known and self-evident.”” This is the point in the writings 
of Aquinas which is perhaps most amply demonstrated by this dis- 
sertation. 


Joun W. BiytH 
Hamilton College 


SOME THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By 
RicHaArpD Livincstone. London, Published for the National Book 
League by the Cambridge University Press, 1948. (The Macmillan 
Company.) Pp. 30. 

This was the fifth of the Annual Lectures sponsored by the Na- 
tional Book League of Great Britain. Sir Richard Livingstone is a 
temperate but firm critic of undergraduate teaching in the British 
universities. He finds “grave weaknesses” in the increase of speciali- 
zation and the lack of unifying disciplines or of a reasoned philosophy 
of a life. “The most important task of education is to bring home to 
the student the greatest of all problems—the problem of living — 
and to give him some guidance in it” (p. 21). Sir Richard’s recom- 
mendation “to make a study of religion or of philosophy an essential 
element in every university course” (p. 25) would find wide support 
nowadays. But controversy begins as soon as the content of such 
philosophical or religious study is specified; and the suggestion that 
the student read Plato’s Republic does not take us very far. 


Max Biack 
Cornell University 


ETHICS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE. By Ana Maria O'NEILL. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 411. 


A careful analysis of modern cultural trends indicates that man’s 
activities, both practical and intellectual, are characterized by con- 
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flicts. These disintegrating forces arise both from the nature of man 
and from the peripheral rather than integral relations existing between 
him and the natural and artificial structures in his environment. 

The problem facing men of the atomic age is challenging since it 
seems to propose for the future the alternatives either of personal 
freedom or of group extinction. The “synthesis of spiritual values of 
Western culture and of those material values without which the human 
person can not fulfill its destiny on earth” can -be partially accom- 
plished through politics, moral engineering, and individual integrity. 
The author contends, however, that “democracy must return to the 
market place where it was born,” and that ethics must rest upon a 
Greco-Christian concept of human personality if culturally mandatory 
“oughts” are to have any validity for modern society. Although the 
crisis of the twentieth century is clearly depicted in this provocative 
book, no royal road to ethical optimism is revealed unless one happens 
to share the author’s faith in oversimplified, emotionally satisfying 
solutions. 


MarIE CHRISTODOULOU 
Cornell University 


IN SEARCH OF AWAY OF LIFE. By Epcar A. SIncer. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 98. 


This well-written little volume is sponsored by the Matchette Foun- 
dation in its effort to interest the public in philosophy. The material 
was originally presented to the public in lectures given at Columbia 
University under the auspices of this foundation. The title of the work 
is perhaps misleading, for Mr. Singer engages in no systematic search 
for a way of life. He offers rather, for acceptance by his audience, a 
way of life whose main outlines are now quite familiar; the end of 
human life is power, securing for humanity those means which will 
advance scientific, moral, and aesthetic progress. That the end of 
human life must be concerned with means to other ends, taken for 
granted and undefined — this is a paradox in no way concealed or 
resolved by Mr. Singer’s acceptance of respectable and enlightened 
ends which he himself would employ power to secure. But men now 
genuinely searching for a way of life are asking for definitions and 
elucidations of those ideals which power, as a means, can reasonably 
be employed to secure. To these men, Mr. Singer has given no aid, so 
that genuinely to seek is not to find. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS WITH CONTEMPORARY READ- 
INGS. By T. V. Smitu. New York, Appleton-Century-Croits, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xvi, 382. — To be reviewed. 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF A WORLD CONSTITUTION. 
As Proposed and Signed by Rosert M. Hutcuins, G. A. Bor- 
GESE, MorTIMER J. ADLER, STRINGFELLOW BARR, ALBERT GUER- 
ARD, HAroLp A. INNIS, Er1CH KAHLER, WILBER G. Katz, CHARLES 
H. McItwain, Ropert REDFIELD, REXFoRD G. TUGWELL. Chica- 
go, University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 100.— To be re- 
viewed. 


THE BHAGAVADGITA. With an Introductory Essay, Sanskrit 
Text, English Translation, and Notes. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. 388. — To be reviewed. 


THE OPEN SELF. By Cuartes Morris. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1948. Pp. xii, 179. — To be reviewed. 


THE TRUE, THE GOOD, AND THE BEAUTIFUL. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 11. 
3y DeWitt H. Parker. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan, 
1948. Pp. 19. 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, By Remar 
TuHomrTe. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 228. 
— To be reviewed. 


FOUR VIEWS OF TIME IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
Joun F. CALLAHAN. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xii, 209. — To be reviewed. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS OF OBEDIENCE. By W1- 
LIAM W. Ho twister. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. - 
x, 139. — To be reviewed. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF GIAMBATTISTA VICO. Trans. from 
the 3d Ed. (1744) by Tuomas Gopparp BerGIN and Max Har- 
oLp Fiscu. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xviii, 398. — To be reviewed. 
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AN AMERICAN UTILITARIAN, RICHARD HILDRETH AS 
A PHILOSOPHER. With Selections from His Published and 
Unpublished Works. By Martua M. PINnGEL. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 214. — To be reviewed. 


EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES. A Survey of 20th Century Political 
Ideas. Edited by Fetixs Gross, with an Introduction by RoBert 
M. MaclIver. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xvi, 
1075. — To be reviewed. 


HASIDISM. By Martin Busper. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. Pp. xii, 208. — To be reviewed. 


THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE. A Study of Kant’s Moral 
Philosophy. By H. J. Paton. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948. Pp. 283. — To be reviewed. 


THE LIFE OF SCIENCE. Essays in the History of Civilization. 
By Georce SArtoN. Foreword by Max H. Fiscu. New York, 
Henry Schuman, 1948. Pp. x, 197. — With a single exception the 
pieces collected here have been printed elsewhere. In making them 
available to the reader at large a certain amount of rearrangement 
has been necessary, and “sections primarily of interest to research 
scholars and scientists, as well as references to contemporaneous 


matters no longer of immediate concern, have been eliminated ; 
finally, the extensive bibliographic and iconographic footnotes, as 
well as facsimiles, have been suppressed, since they are of interest 
only to the specialist.” 


ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER. By Joun Emericu 
Epwarp DaLperc-Acton, First BARon Acton. Selected and with 
an Introduction by GERTRUDE H1MMELFARB. Preface by HERMAN 
Finer. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. Ixvi, 452. — This use- 
ful collection of reprints includes the Jnaugural Lecture on the 
Study of History and nine essays of high merit. Gertrude Himmel- 
farb’s searching introduction is not unworthy of its context. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
Compiled by R. A. Kocovurek. St. Paul, Minnesota, North Central 
Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. vi, 176. — Students of the liberal 
arts and other hopeful citizens of the atomic age are introduced 
herewith to the “philosophy of nature” by way of translations of 
two opusculae of St. Thomas: the Principles of Nature, and the 
Commentary to Books I and II of Aristotle’s Physics. The author's 
mind is unsullied by any doubts concerning the identity of the Aris- 
totelian-Thomist notion of science and the methodology of the 
laboratory. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS OF THE ARTS. Part One: 
Science and Esthetics. Part Two: Theory of Regularity and Co- 
ordination, Part Three: Technology of Art Production. By JosePH 
ScCHILLINGER. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. x, 696. 
— This is a confused attempt to provide mathematical criteria for 
all the arts. It is based on the dubious premise that “art can be 
measured and analyzed like any other phenomenon of our universe” 
(p. 365). No adequate justification is offered either for this or for 
similar statements which occur throughout the book. Apparently 
the author is unaware of the fact that there are logical conditions 
which a domain must satisfy before ordinal measurement is possible. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC. Being an Es- 
say Towards a Calculus of Deductive Reasoning. By GrorGE 
Boorr. Oxford, England, Basil Blackwell, 1948. Pp. vi, 82. — This 
celebrated essay was first published in 1847. It was a happy idea to 
celebrate the centenary of its first appearance by making it generally 
available. Less well known than the same author's Laws of Thought 
(1854), it deserves perhaps even more attention. For here is surely 
the first decisive step in the development of symbolic or mathemati- 
cal logic. It still makes very good reading. 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL RELIGION. By 
Davin Hume. Edited with an Introduction by Henry D. AIKEN. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS 
AND LEGISLATION. By Jeremy BENTHAM. With an Intro- 
duction by LAuRENCE J. Larieur. The Hafner Library of Classics, 
Numbers 5 and 6. New York, Hafner Publishing Company, 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 95; lii,, 378. — Available in both paper and cloth covers, 
these newest additions to the Hafner Library of Classics are well 
designed for use as classroom texts: in paper covers, they are in- 
expensive, yet sufficiently durable; the format and typography as- 
sure ease in reading ; the works are unabridged; and the introduc- 
tions make it clear that the adequate interpretation of an author re- 
quires knowledge of all the author’s writings. 


ESSAYS IN PRAGMATISM. By Wi.u1aM James. Edited with an 
Introduction by ALBuREY CAsTELL. The Hafner Library of Clas- 
sics, Number 7. New York, Hafner Publishing Company, 1948. 
Pp. xvi, 176. — An excellent selection for beginners. Two chapters 
of Pragmatism, the final chapter of The Varieties of Religious Ex- 


perience, and four papers from The Will to Believe and Other Es- 
says are included. 


LEIBNIZ. By JounN THEoporRE Merz. New York (799 Broadway), 
Hacker Press, 1948. Pp. vi, 216. — An unacknowledged lithograph- 
ic reprint of the eighth volume in Blackwood’s Philosophical Clas- 
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sics series, published originally in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott 
and Co., 1884. Missing in this “new” edition are the frontispiece and 
preface. 


THE EMOTIONS — OUTLINE OF A THEORY. By Jean- 
PavuL SARTRE. Trans. from the French by BERNARD FRECHTMAN. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. vi, 97. — Briefly criti- 
cizing the classical and psychoanalytic theories of emotion, Sartre 
here presents ‘“‘a sketch of a phenomenological theory.” He seems 
well aware that the fundamental questions are implicitly or explicitly 
raised rather than answered. But his terminology and presentation 
are so dictated by unexplained existentialist presuppositions that a 
nonexistentialist reader will be driven to despair. 


PHILOSOPHY IN WIT. By Emit Froescuets. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library 1948. Pp. xvi, 61. 


A TRUE MONISTIC PHILOSOPHY. Comprehending the Ab- 
solute, God, Existence, Man, Society, and History. By Harry 
Warton. Vol. I. Flushing, New York, The Spinoza Institute of 
America, 1947. Pp. xx, 302. 


LE PHILOSOPHE. Texts and Interpretation. By Hersert Dieck- 
MANN. St. Louis, Washington University Studies, No. 18, 1948. 


Pp. x, 108. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. By Henry W. 
STEIGER. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xii, 234. 
TRANSCENDENTAL PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT. An Inquiry into the Transcendental Conditions of 
Philosophy. By H. Dooyeweerp. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wil- 

liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 80. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE. By Gustav E. MUveEtter. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. viti, 226. 
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NOTES 


The Creighton Club held its fifty-first meeting in Cazenovia, New York, on 
October 30 and 31, 1948. The following papers were presented and discussed: 
“The Political Way of Life,” by Professor T. V. Smith of Syracuse University ; 
“Toynbee and the Categories of Interpretation,” by Professor John W. Blyth of 
Hamilton College; and “The Scientist — Technician or Moralist?” by Professor 
George Simpson of New York University. 


Dr. James Street Fulton has been promoted from the position of Assistant 
Professor to that of Associate Professor of Philosophy at the Rice Institute. 


The Editors are glad to comply with the request of Brother Benignus that our 
readers be explicitly advised that the reference in the last paragraph of the dis- 
cussion of his book (Philos. Rev., LVII (Sept., 1948), 504) is not to him. The 
reference is to Monsignor F. J. Sheen (Old Errors and New Labels). 


The second annual Natural Law Institute was held at the University of Notre 
Dame, December 10 and 11, 1948. 


A pamphlet has been prepared summarizing the proceedings of the Humanities 
Institute on the Age of Enlightenment held at the University of Toledo, March 
6-7, 1948, as part of the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University. Included are the addresses delivered by Professor Herbert 
Wallace Schneider of Columbia University and Professor Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker of Yale University, together with reproductions from the special exhibit 
of eighteenth-century paintings which was held at the Toledo Museum of Art. 
While these pamphlets last, anyone interested may secure one by writing to 
Professor James G. Southworth, University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


Minp LVII 228: C. D. Broad, Obituary Notice. Ian Gallie; John Wisdom, 
Note on the New Edition of Professor Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic; 
Reginald Jackson, The Moral Problem —the Problem for Conduct; C. 4. Bay- 
lis, Facts, Propositions, Exemplification and Truth; W. B. Gallie, Dr. Ewing on 
“Mental Acts”; Hao Wang, The Existence of Material Objects; P. T. Geach, 
“Necessary Propositions and Entailment-Statements”; Gustav Bergmann, Con- 
cerning Carnap’s Definition of “Extensional” and “Intensional.” 


PuiLosopuy XXIII 87: T. M. Forsyth, Spinoza’s Doctrine of God in Rela- 
tion to his Conception of Causality; C. Clarke, Nature’s Education of Man 
(Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Wordsworth) ; Thomas H. McPherson, 
The Development of Bishop Butler’s Ethics (1); Stuart Hampshire, Logical 
Necessity; Bernard Phillips, Logical Positivism and the Function ‘of Reason; 
Philosophical Survey: German Philosophy. 
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NOTES 


THE JoURNAL OF PHILosopHy XLV 17: A. J. Melden: Why Be Moral?; 
Nathaniel Lawrence, Benevolence and Self-Interest; J. E. Ledden, Mr. Rynin on 
Definitions of “Value”; Hans Reichenbach, Reply to a Review. 18: A. Campbell 
Garnett, Naturalism and the Concept of Matter; Charles E. Whitmore, Thoughts 
on the Problem of Mechanism. 19: .£. T. Owen, The Illusion of Thought; 
Roderick M. Chisholm, The Problem of Empiricism; C. J. Lewis, Professor 
Chisholm and Empiricism. 20: Daniel Cory, Are Sense-data “in” the Brain?; 
Louis Garvin, Duty as External. 21: James Collins, Mr. Lewis and the A Priori; 
Charles Malik, An Appreciation of Professor Whitehead, with Special Reference 
to His Metaphysics and to His Ethical and Educational Significance. 22: A. 
Campbell Garnett, A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IX 1: Alexandre Koyré, 
Manifold and Category; S. /. Vavilov, Lucretius’ Physics; Richard Hoenigs- 
wald, On Humanism; Anton C. Pegis, Principale Volitum: Some Notes on a 
Supposed Thomistic Contradiction; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Necessity and Self- 
Sufficiency in the Thomistic Theology; Anton C. Pegis, Autonomy and Neces- 
sity: A Rejoinder to Professor Lovejoy; L. O. Kattsoff, What Is Behavior?; 


Elaine Graham, Logic and Semiotic; Charles Morris, Signs about Signs about 
Signs. 


THE JoURNAL oF SympoLic Locic XIII 3: Hao Wang, A New Theory of 
Element and Number; Séren Halidén, A Note concerning the Paradoxes of 
Strict Implication and Lewis’s System S1; Gustav Bergmann, Contextual Defini- 
tions in Nonextensional Languages. 


Etnics LVIII 4: Allan G. Gruchy, The Philosophical Basis of the New 
Keynesian Economics; J. F. Wolpert, The Myth of Revolution; William Field- 
ing Ogburn, Thoughts on Freedom and Organization; Charner Perry, Proposed 
Sources of Practical Wisdom; Eliseo Vivas, Julian Huxley’s Evolutionary 
Ethics; Glenn Negley, Some Current Thoughts on Law and Destiny; Mark 
Bonham-Carter, Economic Democracy,; F. S. Yeager, A Note on Knight's 
Criticism of Maritain. 


SoctaL RESEARCH XV 3: Gerhard Colm, On the Road to Economic Stabiliza- 
tion; Wilbert E. Moore, Theoretical Aspects of Industrialization; Peter C. 
Speers, Colonial Policy of the British Labour Party; Ludwig Freund, Power 
and the Democratic Process — A Definition of Politics; Karl Liéwith, Heideg- 
ger: Problem and Background of Existentialism. 


Tue AntiocH Review VIII 3: Freeman Champney, Utopia, Ltd.; Theodora 
Illenberger, The New Power; Jane Mayhall, William James and the Modern 
Mood; James H. Hanford, Harvard Philology Forty Years Ago; Edward McN. 
Burns, The Liberalism of Machiavelli; William G. Carleton, The Promise of 
American Liberalism; Warren Beck, Years Brought to an End; Joachim Joe- 
sten, German Writers and Writing Today. 


Tue PersoNALIST XXIX 4: The Editor, In God: No East and West; Shien 
G-Ming (tr. by R. M. Hazelton) Rufus Jones: A Buddhist View; H. H. Lip- 


pincott, Gandhi’s Tribute; Marvin IV. Green, The Humanism of Jacques Mari- 
tain; Odd Hagen, The Fear of Metaphysics; \/. Whitcomb Hess, Our Flight 
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from Metaphysics; Willis Moore, On Justifying Democracy; Geraldine Wildon 
Carr, Shakespeare, Browning and the Self; Paul Meadows, Technological 
Change and Human Conflict. 


TuHouGcnt XXIII 90: J. Donceel, Robert C. Hartnett, Geoffrey Stone, Daniel- 
Rops, Editorials; Helmut Hatzfeld, George Bernanos, 1888-1948; Friedrich 
Baerwald, European Unity and the Two Worlds; D. von Hildebrand, Humanity 
at the Crossroads; R. E. Morris, Christianity and Collectivistic Trends; Justus 
George, Transfigured Universe. 


THE JourNAL or AgEstTHETICS AND Art Critictstt VII 1: Joseph C. Sloane, 
The Tradition of Figure Painting and Concepts of Modern Art in France; 
Rudolf Arnheim, The Holes of Henry Moore: On the Function of Space in 
Sculpture; W. M. Ivins, Jr.. A Note on Ipseity; Abraham Kaplan, On the So- 
called Crisis in Criticism; Paul R. Farnsworth, Sacred Cows in the Psychology 
of Music; Mieczslazw Wallis, Polish Contributions to Aesthetics and Science of 
Art before 1930; A Selective Bibliography. 


Tue Review or Poritics X 4: Editorial, The Image of Man; N. S. Tima- 
sheff, The Strength and the Weaknesses of the Soviet Union; Peter F. Drucker, 
A Key to American Politics: Calhoun’s Pluralism; Stephan Kuttner, Papal 
Efforts toward Protestant Representation at Trent; Heinrich Rommen; Francis 
Suarez; Charles F. Mullet, Religion, Politics, and Oaths in the Glorious Revolu- 
tion; Friedrich Meinecke, The Year 1918 in German History: Reflections on a 
Centenary. 


FRANCISCAN StuprEs VIII 2: Bonaventure Crowley, The Life and Works of 
Bartholomew Mastrius, O. F. M. Conv., 1602-1673; Konstantin Koser, The 
Basic Significance of Knowledge for Christian Perfection according to Duns 
Scotus; Evan Roche, Edition of Quaestio 10a Dist. 2ae of Ockham’s Ordinatio ; 
Philotheus Boehner, The Critical Value of Quotations of Scotus’ Works Found 
in Ockham’s Writings; Frances A. Foster, A Note on the Fasciculus Morum. 


Tue Journat or RELIGION XXVIII 3: Paul Ramsey, Existens and the Exist- 
ence of God: A Study‘of Kierkegaard and Hegel; Amos N. Wilder, The Es- 
chatology of Jesus in Recent Criticism and Interpretation: Robert M. Grant, 
The Resurrection of the Body. IT. 


Tue New Scnorasticism XXII 4: Yves R. Simon, On the Foreseeability of 
Free Acts; James Collins, Three Kierkegaardian Problems: I. The Meaning of 
Existence; Paul Siwek, Optimism in Philosophy; 7. 1. Bochenski, Chronicle: 
Swiss Philosophy during and after the War. 


Sprcutum XXIII 3: Einar Joranson, The Inception of the Career of the 
Normans in Italy — Legend and History; Eva Matthews Sanford, Honorius, 
Presbyter and Scholasticus; Kenneth Mildenberger, Unity of Cynewulf’s Christ 
in the Light of Iconography; Ernest H. Wilkins, On the Manuscripts of the 
Cansoniecre of Petrarch; Anton C. Pegis, Some Recent Interpretations of Ock- 
ham; [William A. Nitze, The So-called Twelfth Century Renaissance; John 
Webster Spargo, The Etymology and Early Evolution of Brocard. 


Tue BritisH JourNAL oF Psycnotocy XXXVIII 4: J. C. Flugel “L’ Appétit 
vient en Mangeant”: some Reflexions on the Self-sustaining Tendencies; W. D. 
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NOTES 


Wall, Happiness and Unhappiness in the Childhood and Adolescence of a Group 
of Women Students; 4. 7. Welford, The Use of Archaic Language in Religious 
Expression: An Example of “Canalised Response”; J. F. Wilson, Adjustments 
to Blindness; D. C. Fraser, Humphrey’s Paradox: A Further Investigation. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LXI 3: J. D. Harris, Discrimi- 
nation of Pitch: Suggestions toward Method and Procedure; C. Pfaffmann, 
Aircraft Landings without Binocular Cues: A Study Based upon Observations 
Made in Flight; M. E. Tresselt, Time-Errors in Successive Comparison of 
Tonal Pitch; R. S. Harper and S. S. Stevens, A Psychological Scale of Weight 
and a Formula for Its Derivation; H. E. Peixotto, The Recognitive Value of 
Three Hundred Nonsense Syllables; F. N. Jones, A Factor Analysis of Visi- 
bility Data; E. Murray, Mass-Testing of Color Vision; A Simplified and Ac- 
celerated Technique; 1. A. Tinker, Effect of Vibration upon Reading; C. W. 
Crannell, An Effective Demonstration of Retroactive and Proactive Inhibition; 
J.C. Dixon, Effect of Exposure-Time on Perception of Grouped Digits; A. L. 
Sweet and N. R. Bartlett, An Illusory Rotating Sweep. 


JoURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXVIII 4: J. Saltzman and S. 
Koch, The Effect of Low Intensities of Hunger on the Behavior Mediated by a 
Habit of Maximum Strength; Mildred E. Gebhard, The Effect of Success and 
Failure upon the Attractiveness of Activities as a Function of Experience, Ex- 
pectation, and Need; D. D. Wickens, Stimulus Identity as Related to Response 
Specificity and Response Generalization; R. C. Travis, Measurement of Accom- 
modation and Convergence Time as Part of a Complex Visual Adjustment; 
D. A. Grant and Esta A. Berg, A Behavioral Analysis of Degree of Reinforce- 
ment and Ease of Shifting to New Responses in a Weigl-Type Card-Sorting 
Problem; H. C. Wilcoxon and R. H. Waters, Spatial Orientation in the White 
Rat; G. E. Passey, The Influence of Intensity of Unconditioned Stimulus upon 
Acquisition of a Conditioned Response; B. J. Underwood, “Spontaneous Recov- 
ery” of Verbal Associations; R. B. Malmo and A. Amsel, Anxiety-Produced 
Interference in Serial Rote Learning with Observations on Rote Learning after 
Partial Frontal Lobectomy; S. E. Asch and H. A. Witkin, Studies in Space 
Orientation. II. Perception of the Upright with Displaced Visual Fields and 
with Body Tilted; J. M. Doughty and W. R. Garner, Pitch Characteristics of 
Short Tones. II. Pitch as a Function of Tonal Duration. 


PsycHo.tocicaL Review LV 5: Anne Anastasi and John P. Foley, Jr., A 
Proposed Reorientation in the Heredity-Environment Controversy; S. E. Asch, 
The Doctrine of Suggestion, Prestige and Imitation in Social Psychology; John 
P. Seward, The Sign of a Symbol: A Reply to Professor Allport. 


PsycnHoLocicaL BuLLteTIN XLV 5: Albert Ellis and Herbert S. Conrad, The 
Validity of Personality Inventories in Military Practice; David A. Grant, The 
Latin Square Principle in the Design and Analysis of Psychological Experi- 
ments; Lewts M. Terman, Kinsey's “Sexual Behavior in the Human Male”: 
Some Comments and Criticisms. 


JewisH Socrat Stupres X 3: Arieh Tartakower, The Making of Jewish 
Statehood in Palestine; Meyer Greenberg, The Reproduction Rate of the Fami- 
lies of the Jewish Students at the University of Maryland; Robert Kann, 
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German-Sneaking Jewry during Austria-Hungary’s Constitutional Era (1867- 
1918); Z. Ssajkowski, Socialists and Radicals in the Development of Anti- 
semitism in Algeria (1884-1900). 


Tue Mana-Bopur LVI 5-6 (May-June): V'appa Maha Thera, Earnestness ; 
Bhikkhu Soma, The Meaning and Value of Faith in Buddhism; J. Samarajeewa, 
Buddhism and Modern Science; C. L. Wattal, Buddhists in Kashmir. 7: Bhikkhu 
Soma, The Festival of Isipatana or Rolling Onward of the Wheel of Righteous- 
ness; Anagarika Priyadarsi Sugatananda, At the Foot of the Bodhi Tree; Daya 
Hewavitarne, A Mission— Fulfilled; Tan Yun Shan and Daniel Levi, Vesak 
Addresses; Manoj Kumar Barua, God in Buddhist Philosophy. 


BuLLetiIn ANALYTIQUE I 3: Philosophie. (Abstracts of articles in Periodicals.) 


Les Etunes Puttosopnigves III 2 (Avril-Juin 1948) : Numéro spécial publié 
sous le patronage de l'U. N.E.S.C.O. et de l'Institut International de Phil- 
osophie, a l'occasion du Xe Congrés International de Philosophie, Amsterdam, 
Aout 1048: G. Bastide, Civilisation et autonomie; G. Berger, Puissance et liberté ; 
M. Blondel, Conditions essentielles d’une humanité libre dans l’union et la paix; 
G. Boas, Pluralisme culturel; L. Bonnard, De la liberté psychologique aux 
garanties de la liberté; J. Chaix-Ruy, Vie et déclin des cultures; F. Collotti, 
La Liberté politique dans la vie nationale et internationale; M. Farber, La 
Liberté et les valeurs humaines; R. McKeon, Philosophie et liberté dans la cité 
humaine; R. Mehl, L’Equivoque de la liberté; A. Reymond, Le Respect des 
cultures, condition de la paix; F. Romero, Reflexions sur la liberté politique: 
M. F. Sciacca, Culture et transcendance; J. Segond, Reflexions sur la liberté 


de l'esprit du point de vue culturel; S. Soler, Liberté naturelle et liberté juri- 
dique; E. Souria, La Culture et le respect des cultures; H. Urtin, La Liberté 
politique dans la vie nationale et internationale. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIOUE ET DE Morare LIIT 3: D. Dubarle, Le Dernier 
Ecrit philosophique de Jean Cavaillés (1re partie) ; J.-R. Carré, Sur Vinfini. I. — 
Sur l'infini de quantité; G. Gusdorf, Le Sens du présent: G. Gurvitch, La Phil- 
osophie sociale de Bergson; Y. Belaval, Le “Leibniz et Spinoza” de M. Georges 
Friedmann. 


Trypscnerirt voor PuitosopHig N 3: Rernard Delfgaauw, Heidegger en 
Sartre (Vervolg): G. Verbeke, De menselijke Beleving van de Eindigheid; 
Victor Leemans, Maatschappij, Familie en Politiek; C. A. Van Peursen, De 
Philosophie van A. Loen en haar Betekenis voor de existentiéle Crisis van het 
Waarheidsbegrip; J. H. Walgrave, God en Godsdienst; Cl. Van Steenkiste, 
Biologie en Anthropologie. 


ANNALES UNrversitatTis MarIAE Curie-SkKLtopowskKa II 1 (1947): Josef 
Gaiek, Zarys etnograficzny zachodniej czesci Podola. 


Revue pD’HtstorreE CompargeE VII 2 (1948): R. R. Betts, La Société dans 
l'Europe centrale et dans l'Europe orientale. Son développement vers la fin du 
moyen age; FE. Sicard, La Littérature devant la sociologie. Notes sur quelques 
auteurs slaves et magyars de la seconde moitié du XIXe siécle; FE. Barta, L’Uni- 
versité Charles de Prague et la Hongrie; S. Furlani, La Crisse de l'émigration 
hongroise aprés 1870; H. Berkovits, Une Ambassade hongroise en France, 1487. 
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Rivista pt Firosorra Neo-Scorastica XL 1: V. Doucet, De “Summa Fratris 
Alexandri Halensis” historice considerata; E. Preto, Un testo inedito: La Sum- 
ma Theologica di Rolando da Cremona; S. Vanni Rovighi, “L’Essere e il nulla” 
di J. P. Sartre; C. Fabro, La “non filosofia” del Marxismo nell’anniversario di 
un Congresso. 2: R. Masi, Nota sulla storia del principio d’inerzia; C. Arata, 
Per il ritorno della metafisica; G. lecchi, La filosofia del linguaggio in W. 
von Humboldt; C. Calvetti, A proposito di una filosofia della esperienza. 


GREGORIANUM XXIX 2: E. Hocedes, Centenaire de la mort de Balmés; F. 
Spedaliert, De intrinseca argumenti S. Anselmi vi et natura; Anneliese Maier, 
Literarhistorische Notizen tiber P. Aureoli, Durandus und den “Cancellarius” 
nach der handschrift Ripoll 771s in Barcelona; P. Broulers, 1.’.Abbé d’Astros 
et I’ “expérience” religieuse du Premier Empire; P. Galtier, Les Canons péniten- 
tiels de Nicée; P. Hoenen, De tribus gradibus abstractionis; Fr. Spedalieri, S. 
Lorenzo da Brindisi e la prima edizione delle sue opere. 


“Scientia” LXNXXIII 7-8: J. Palacios, La adsorci6n como origen de fuerzas 
electromotrices; UU. D’Ancona, Costanza e individualita dei cromosomi; D. 
Kotsovsky, Apologie des Alters; M. Thomas, Anthropomorphisme et finalisme 
en psychologie animale (Premiére Partie). 9-10: H. Rudy, Le Rapport entre la 
psychologie et la sociologie; A. Fischer, Nutrition of animal tissue cells; A. 
Ghigi, La Specie; JJ. Thomas, Anthropomorphisme et finalisme en psychologie 
animale (Deuxi¢me Partie); P. Masson Oursel, “Philosophia Universalis.” 


GiorNALE pt Metarisica III 4: Augusto Gusso, Forma e contenuto della 
moralita; aria Teresa Antonelli, In margine all’ontologia di Blondel; Robert 


Lenoble, Le Pére Mersenne; Miguel Flori, El filosofo espafiol Jaime Balmes. 
III 1: F. M. Bongioanni, Motivi della speranza; Joséph Moreau, Léon Robin; 
A. Caracciolo, L’estetica di B. Coce nel suo svolgimento e nei suoi limiti; A. 
Bertozsi, I1 termine ofa nei Dialoghi di Platone; M. Blondel, Résponse 
irénique a des méprises; R. Lazzarini, Il sacrificio come significato del mondo. 


ANNALI DELLA ScuoLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI Pisa XIII (1944) : Clemente 
Merlo, Le etimologie del “Vocabolario” dell’Accademia d'Italia; Nicola Vac- 
caro, I motivi metafisici della Dissertazione del ’70 di E. Kant; Giovanni Alessio, 
Relitti mediterranei nel lessico botanico greco e latino. XIV (1945): Nicola 
Vaccaro, I motivi metafisici della Dissertazione del ’70 di E. Kant —II; Dilvo 
Di Sacco, Giordano Bruno scrittore; Ersilio Michel, Esuli Italiani a Gibilterra 
(1821-18509) ; Guido Favati, Prodezza e voci affini nei primi secoli della Letter- 
atura Italiana. XV Fasc. I-II (1946); Luigi Russo, La Scuola Normale Superi- 
ore durante gli ultimi tre anni; Giovan Battista Picotti, Osservazioni sulla data- 


zione dei documenti privati pisani nell’alto Medioevo; Tristano Bolelli, Inter- 
pretazione di dpd dpdouac. 
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